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PREFACE. 



The Author of these pages approaches the public 
in the triple capacity of a husband, a father, and a 
physician, with the proffer of advice and infor- 
mation on subjects which none can be expected to 
receive with confidence, but from one commanding 
those claims to attention ; and which certainly 
should never be offered by persons not similarly 
qualified. The parent and the medical proficient are, 
when properly experienced, the natural teachers 
of all that it is expedient to learn and observe 
on the subjects of conduct and physical condition ; 
it is needless to dwell on the intrinsic and practical 
nature of the counsel and information contained in 
the few chapters now for the first time condensed 
from a mass of voluminous notes, resulting from 
the researches and experience of more than twenty 
years. 

The proper objects of existence are contained In 
its duties and enjoyments ; the first regulating the 
second, and a due regard to others as well as our- 
selves balancing both. Important as is this simple 
fact, it receives less attention than is commanded 
by the most trivial consideration connected with 
financial matters or position ; and it is a lamen- 
table truth that by the neglect, prejudices, and 
indifference of those to whom the rising generation 
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Bhoul4 naturally look for instruction, our children 
are left too frequently in a state of the most pro- 
found ignorance respecting both the design of 
creation, and the steps essential on their own part 
towards the. fulfihnent of that design. Hence they 
are left to i^tray along paths, the formation of their 
own wandering feet, and stumble upon the chief 
principles of* like .as best they can. . Many 
parents are themselves in' ignorance .of what they 
ought to teach ; many know not how to teach it 
without darkening the mind they wish to illu- 
mine ; and a third class object to teaching essen- 
tial elements altogether. In either case, under 
what circumstances are the uninformed capacities 
of youth to receive that knowledge which must 
Come to all, and on the mode of conveying which so 
much depends ? This is a question of vital im- 
portance : it is one that ought to occur to every 
parent and guardian, and yet we never hear it 
mooted. A youth has ample time to transsrress 
every duty. Ld infnnge every hannle. graSL 
tion of social existence long before many consider 
him old enough to be entrusted with the nature of 
either, or of the transgressions by which he 
offends. Still, however, the world persists in 
leaving him to himself; and it is too often the 
case that he dates his first lessons, and the ruin of 
health and happiness, from the same source. Let 
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it not be inferred that the author is alluding to 
subjects having the most distant tendency to de- 
prave or vitiate. The present treatise may lie in 
the nursery, or be seen in the same cabinet with 
the prayer-book of a young lady. It professes to 
teach what all young people ought to learn, and 
nothing more. Those who are conscious of the 
necessity for diving deeper must consult his other 
works; at present he wishes only to play the 
monitor to the delicate and the innocent. 

By some persons it may be supposed that the 
chapter dedicated to the management of infancy is 
unnecessarily long, and too minute ; but if those 
who think thus would but reflect for an instant on 
the great importance of laying in early life the 
sure foundation of a healthy and sound physical 
condition, as well as of pure and generous morals, 
they would not long retain that opinion. The 
child is the father of the man ; and as it is edu* 
cated and trained so will be its future career, either 
for good or evil. 

The periods of youth and manhood, almost 
equally as penlous as that of childhood, from the 
many and powerful temptations that beset the path 
of the aspirant, and from the influence of the will, 
the passions, and the aflections, are treated of at 
considerable length, as the subject deserves. The 
preservation of a healthy frame and a sound mind. 



unaffected by the storms and whirlwinds which are 
roQsed and set in action by the ungoverned, and 
frequently almost ungovernable, passions of man, 
is the main object of the work ; and every circum- 
stance that may exert either a beneficial or a ma- 
levolent influence on the system or the mental 
faculties, even though apparently trivial, is de- 
serving of record, and a word of advice as to its 
adoption or rejection. The period of old age and 
decrepitude has been dismissed in fewer words ; 
but we trust the advice there proffered will be 
found of service. 

To readers of all classes and conditions it is 
lioped the work will alike prove valuable. Those 
hitherto without monition will now receive it in 
its most comprehensive form, while those who 
have others to instruct wiU be put in possessicm of 
what to teach and how to teach it. The lessons 
begin with the cradle and end with the grave. 
May the guide prove faithful, and be as faithfully 
followed. With such result, the end accomplishei 
must prove beneficial, especially as with every 
breath we scatter one more leaf from the tree of 
existence. 
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PART I: 

HOW TO LIVE. 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Maxims to be observed with reference to Anatomy — 
Anatomical Construction of the Human Frame — Classifi- 
cation of the Functions of Life — Chief Diseases hostile to 
those Functions. 

To the unreflecting, it would seem, that to eat, 
drink, and sleep, were all that existence demanded 
for its sustainment and prolongation, and the 
opinion would be sufficienUy well grounded did 
man simply vegetate; but he thwJcs, acts^ and 
rt«/^«,^-con8equently it is an imperious behest of 
duty, that he so regulate the fulfilment of these 
natural operations as to secure health and mental 
activity, and thus enable them to co-operate with 
the exercise of his powers and faculties, instead of 
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being the mere negative agents of existence, as is 
too often the case, or — ^what b far more frequent — 
positive impediments to thought, will, and 
action. In a word, man, having something to live 
for, should know how to live. 

Nor is it alone by the objects of existence that 
our race is prescribed a regimen for their guidance : 
as the requisition is equally enforced by the 
demands of health for the continuance of life 
itself. This is daily rendered apparent by the 
marked difference in the extent of longevity at- 
tained by temperate persons, and those who live 
irregularly. Lewis Comaro, an Italian of some 
celebrity — ^whose chief aim after spending forty 
years in dissipation, and seriously injuring his 
constitution, was the attainment of long life, has 
bequeathed to the world the laws he imposed upon 
himself to that end ; and, though their observance 
has no nobler aim than the physical well-being, 
their recapitulation shall precede our own re- 
marks; for, after all, on the condition of our 
physical organisation are dependent the moral and 
mental good. His golden rules should be com- 
mitted to memory, and strictly adhered to by all. 
They are as follow : — 

1. Neither eat too much, fast too long, nor do 
aught that is preter-natural. 

2. Whoever eats or drinks too much will be 
sick. 

3. Abstinence is the cure for repletion. 

4. Old men fast easily ; men of ripe age can 
fast almost as much; but young persons and 
children can hardly fast at all. 

5. Growing persons have much natural heat 
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which requires much nourishment to prevent the 
body from pining away. 

6. Unless the contrary be dictated by age, 
season, locality, or custom, man should not eat 
more than twice a day. 

7. When the body is foul, the more food the 
more hurt. 

One of the greatest of our English Physicians 
has summed up the rules of health and long life, 
with equal perspicuity and far greater conciseness 
and brevity, in the following pithy and golden 
axiom ;— 

" Keep the head cool; the feet wabm; 
AND THE BOWELS OPEN,'* and you may bid defi- 
ance to physic. 

So much towards rendering the plantation of 
life hardy and lasting. It now behoves us to 
consider how to treat the plant; to rear the sap- 
ling, and to confirm the tree. 

But ere proceeding to prescribe laws for the 
due management of the frame, it is of importance 
that the reader should be made to understand 
something of the construction of that frame, 
with its physiology, and wonderful connection 
with the mind and its pathology. The most 
important msmbers of the human body are in 
intimate connection with its remotest nerve, and 
no one part of our anatomy can suffer without the 
whole being affected; it is therefore highly im* 
portant that before undertaking the adjustment 
and management of so complex a machine, we 
should make ourselves acquainted with its com- 
ponent parts, and the phenomena by which its 
machinery is set in motion. In using the term 

b2 
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*' machine'* in connection with the human creature, 
it is not metaphorically or by way of simile. ' Man 
is himself the most perfect of machines, and the 
producer of all other machines. In his structure 
are tissues, woTen like the finest lace; parts, 
dove-tailed like a piece of the choicest cabinet 
work; bones, jointed like the most ingenious 
carpentry; arches, colunms, and temples sur- 
passing every order of architecture; springs, 
levers, and other mechanism infinitely more 
wonderful than the most curious and compli- 
cated clock-work ; fountains which teach an un- 
attempted system of hydraulics ; impulses, before 
the effects of which, steam and gunpowder dwindle 
into insignificance; and, grandest property of 
all! — a self-acting power t^at sets the whole in 
motion when required. The hands and fingers 
form a set of instruments by which every tool of 
the artificer is made, and every piece of handicraft, 
from the pin to the line-of-battle ship, produced. 
We are consequently, in every sense of the word, 
and to all intents and purposes, a compound of 
the most exquisitely-constructed machinery : with- 
out a due knowledge of whose parts it is utterly 
impossible to carry on the great purposes for 
which it was designed. 

By anatomy this knowledge is taught. An un- 
taught prince of one of the South Sea Islands, being 
entrusted with a case containing the works of an 
automaton, so damaged them by unskilful handling 
as to render them inoperative. On being shown 
the interior, and having explained to him the ex- 
tent of the damage he had so unconsciously com- 
mitted, his reply was, " Had I known the con- 
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struction of the inside I should have been careful." 
The same remark falls from the lips of maiiy who, 
perfectly ignorant of their own formation, have 
shaken and abused the internal works of their 
frames ; and then, when too late, been shown the 
machinery they had so ignorantly trifled with. To 
preclude the recurrence of such disasters, we will 
proceed at once to describe the casket, and explain 
what is inside. 

The human frame is supported by beams, co- 
lumns, and pedestals : in other words, by Thighs, 
Legs, and Feet. The Foot is constructed on 
purely architectural principles, and resembles a 
firm arch intended for the basement of a building. 
It consists of bones, twenty-six in number, firmly 
bound together by ligaments and gristle, and pos- 
sessing all the strength of solidity, whilst preserving 
the elasticity and flexibility so essential to freedom 
of movement. Without such an arrangement we 
could neither spring, leap, nor climb ; and, in the 
event of alighting upon the foot from a height, it 
would inevitably be broken. Walking, too, would 
be painful and difficult, as it would beimpoi^ible for 
a flat solid foot to conform to the substance on 
which it trod, and any irregularity in the surface 
of the ground would put us in danger of falling. 
The piers of the arch consist in the toes and the 
heel : the former acting as a stay and the latter as 
a support. The heel is fastened to the body of the 
foot by a firm elastic joint, and receives the entire 
weight of the superincumbent firame, whilst the 
toes being jointed like fingers are enabled to spread 
and cling as it were to the ground, and thus pre- 
vent the heel from swerving, which it otherwise 

b3 
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would do on the dightest impulse. The middle 
part of the foot seldom or ever touches the ground ; 
hence nothing is to be apprehended from its ex- 
treme sensitiveness and elasticity ; whilst the upper 
part of the span is protected by an archway of 
bone, termed the Instep, of such strength that 
the entire fabric is held together by it, and pre- 
served from disarrangement in the event of any- 
thing falling upon the foot, or the occurrence of 
any other accident. The instep, or arch of the 
foot, is composed of seven short bones, of triple de- 
scription : broad, flat, and slender. The longest 
of Uiese are tubular, and, as every ingredient of 
strength is essential in such a locality, have their 
channels filled with marrow, the spaces containing 
which are liaed by a remarkably thin and delicate 
membrane, running in among the marrow itself. 
The same is observable in other bones containing 
marrow. 

A sufficient impetus applied to the upper part of 
a column will snap it off at the pedestal ; to obviate 
the liability of a similar risk to the shafts reared 
on the plinths of our feet, nature has jointed — ^not 
joined-*»the leg to the foot by means of an ancle, 
which consists of the under surfaces of the two leg 
bones, and the upper surfaces of the two largest 
bones of the arch of the foot ; the joint itself being 
strengthened by bony projections from the leg 
bones, commonly called tbe inner and outer ancles, 
and by numerous powerful ligaments, which must 
be torn through before it can give way. 

The leg consists of two bones, peculiarly adapted 
by form and position to support the great thigh 
bone, that has in turn to bear the bulk of the 
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upper weight, one bone being nearly perpendicular 
and the other describing a moderate curve, so as 
in some degree to combine the strength of the arch 
with that of the upright. The same wise precau- 
tion is observed at the junction of the leg with the 
thigh as at the foot with the leg, not only for the 
prevention of casualties such as the one already 
mentioned, but to accelerate the act of locomotion. 
It should be observed that the lower end of the 
thigh-bone rests upon the large bone of the leg, 
without being absolutely joined to it, otherwise 
than by several strong ligaments and the knee-pan, 
which is a circular flat bone resting in front upon 
the superior and inferior columns, and attached to 
them by tendons and ligaments, which preserve 
its own position inviolate. The utility of the knee- 
cap is to prevent the disjointed bones from slipping 
from their places when separated by the action of 
bending the knee in walking, kneeling, or sitting, 
and also as a kind of fulcrum for the action of cer- 
tain muscles. The Thigh- soke, or femur^ is the 
longest in the human fabric, and enters at the 
upper end into a socket or cavity prepared for its 
reception in the hif-bone. For the purposes of 
security, the^^mur is provided at that portion with 
a round knob or dome that fits into a corres- 
ponding hollow, and thus renders the separation of 
the thigh and hip impossible, — save by dislocation. 
It will thus be seen that the bones comprising ihe 
scaffold- work or support of the frame — ^namely, the 
foot, leg, knee-pan, and thigh, are thirty in num- 
ber. At the top of the hips in the centre of the 
body is situated the pelvis, a collection of bones in 
the form of a basin, from which springs the spine, 
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composed of five large strong pieces ; twelve not 
so large, and seven others smaller yet. These are 
termed vertebrs, and decrease gradually from the 
lowest to the highest. The spine is hollow through- 
out, and is connected by an open passage with the 
bottom of the skull. A soft substance lines the 
entire passage, and appears to be the originator of 
sensation and the power of motion. Connected 
with the spine at the back, and to the breast-bone 
in front, are twenty-four nearly semi-circular bones, 
which extend, twelve on each side, and encompass 
the frame like the girders of a cask. These are 
the ribs ; formed for the protection of the contents 
of the chest, which they enclose ; their junction is 
effected by means of cartilages, for the promotion 
of that freedom to the chest which is so essential 
to the vigorous circulation of the blood. 

The skull — the mighty dome of reason, in which 
is contained the seat of thought and speech — 
the region of sight, scent, hearing, and taste — ^is 
the noblest part of our structure. But the limits 
of this little work will not allow of more than a 
mere cursory description. It is composed of eight 
bones, dove-tailed together by edges serrated like 
a saw, the teeth of each fitting into the opposite 
notches, and forming a compact globular case for 
the brain, which in the adult weighs about three 
pounds. Of the jaws and other facial bones it is 
unnecessary to speak, as our chief attention to the 
science of organisation will be attracted by the 
digestive and other organs ; and, having explained 
the most remarkable features in the architecture 
of man, we shall sum up the description as briefly 
as possible. 
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On each side the upper part of the spine is a 
broad flat bone, called the shoulder-blade, con- 
nected in front with the collar-bone, and possessing 
a shallow socket resembling that at the hip, and 
destined to receive the round head of the arm 
bone. The bones of the arm have a general 
resemblance to those of the leg, and the machinery 
at the elbow, wrist, and other joints is almost 
identical with that at the knee, ancle, and toes. 
Most of the bones throughout the frame are filled 
with perforations for the passage of arteries con- 
veying blood for their nourishment, and veins to 
bring it back when it has fulfilled its duty. This 
blood is the production of food, and is the life of 
the body. 

And thus wonderfully are we formed! The 
skeleton is clothed in a garment of flesh, and 
lined with parts possessing functions of every de- 
gree of importance to sense, feeling, and vitality ; 
all which functions are liable to disarrangement, 
and life itself endangered, by abuse, neglect, 
disease, improper diet, a defiance of Nature's 
laws, and other causes which will receive due 
mention. These functions, so essential to the 
preservation of the species, may be classified as 
follows. 

The FiEST Class are those which tend to pre- 
serve the individual by assimilating to his sub- 
stance the food by which he is nourished. They 
effect their mysterious and mighty task by the 
ensuing means. 

1st. Digestion, or the process of extracting 
the nutritive portions of food. This is a function 
common to all animals, and is highly curious as 
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well as complicated in its operations. Mechan- 
ism begins the task, as is exemplified by the 
trituration of the food by the teeth ; but chemistry 
is the prime agent, stepping in during the process 
of mastication by the aid of the salivary glands, 
and accompanying the food through all the changes 
of deglutition, chymification, chylification, absorp- 
tion of chyle, and excretion of foecal matters, and 
urine. 

2nd. The second process of assimilation is that 
of Absobftion. or the transportation of nutritiouts 
matter into the current of the fluids. This highly- 
interesting operation is carried on by the action of 
the vessels, particularly of the lymphatic glands 
and of the thoracic duct. 

3rd. The third genus of the functions is 
CiBCULATiON, or the conveyance of the fluids 
to all the organs by the action of the heart, 
arteries, capillary vessels, and veins. In the 
wh(de range of art there is nothing to equal this 
process, or to compare with its importance ; yet 
nothing is more frequent than acts by which it is 
vitiated and disarranged. 

4th. Resfibation, or the combining of the 
oxygen of the air with the blood in the system by 
the action of the parietes of the thorax and the 
lungs, inducing calorification. Or the production 
of animal heat ; the chemical changes which are 
eflected in the state of the air being productive of 
important changes in the blood. 

5th. The fifth function on which life is depen- 
dent is Secbetion, which produces different 
changes by means of cutaneous, pulmonary, and 
serous transpiration, and from mucous follicles 
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and glands. When the secretions are disordered, 
they are the occasion of warts, pimples, sores, 
and other eruptions. Hence the necessity of pre- 
serving the gastric secretions and ftmctions in 
health, and the blood untainted. 

6th. NuTBiTioN, or the increase of the bulk 
and supply of the waste of the organs, acting in 
different modes according to peculiarity of consti- 
tution. 

Such are the six functions which assist in the 
assimilation of alimentary substances with our 
structure, and which, if properly treated and 
allowed to act naturally, would sustain the frame 
to the full period of life scripturally allotted to 
man. In fact seventy years is the natural term of 
existence, and the causes which shorten its dura- 
tion rest chiefly with ourselves. The lungs in 
most instances are the proximate cause of death, 
but the origin of the mischief is always in the 
stomach, into which is introduced the food of 
which the blood is composed, after purification 
and decarbonization by the air ; and whence the sys- 
tem is built up, and its waste repaired. Hence 
anything amiss in the food we eat or the air we 
breathe must, by poisoning the blood, affect the 
system. But not only does oux aliment enter into 
the composition of blood, but of every gas, fluid, 
and substance of which it is composed, as may be 
tested by analyzation ; and this demonstrates Uiat, 
despite the chemical changes occurring in the pro- 
cess of assimilation, man and his food are identical 
in their ultimate composition. A more lucid or 
familiar explanation of this fact cannct be better 
furnished than by a brief but comprehensive review 
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of the procesB of dij^stion. We have already 
touched upon the effects of mastication, and the 
admixture and moistening of the food by the 
secretion of the saUvary glands, which constitutes 
its first change ; the glands throw out for that pur- 
pose a large quantity of fluid during each meaL 
Subsequent changes areeffected by the action of the 
gastric juice; the peristaltic motion of the stomach; 
the taking up of the nutritive particles or chyme 
by the lymphatic vessels, which convey it to the 
mesenteric glands ; its conversion into chyle ; its 
conveyance into the thoracic duct, and its further 
conversion into blood. Ail this machinery is set 
in motion by the influence of the air in the lungs, 
and the consequent action of the lungs and heart, 
which change the vital fluid from chyle and venous 
blood into arterial. Pure oxygen and generous 
digestible diet are consequendy of paramount 
importance to length of life. 

Food is of two kinds : the first forming the 
bone, and the second tlie red parts composing the 
ingredients of structure known as muscle, or con- 
tractile tissue. Fleshy food supplies nitrogen, as 
also do vegetables in a minor degree according to 
their proportion of fibrine. Carbon , and the aqueous 
portion of food form fat, the possession of which is 
consequently no proof of high nutriment; and 
hence the superior stamina of an Englishman of 
spare habit over the corpulent Irishman who in 
consuming 141b. of potatoes will only acquire a 
single pound of fibrine, and therefore gathers more 
fat than bone or muscle. But enough has been 
said to impress upon the reader the importance of 
everything connected with air and aliment, and to 
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prepare him to give especial heed to our remarks 
on those heads. 

Having detailed the six functions of life tending 
to the support of our heing, we will now proceed 
to specify the exterior or relative functions which 
hold relation with surrounding objects. These 
are three in number — ^namely, Sensations, Vo- 
iXTNTABT Motion, and Voice and Speech. 

1st. Sensations, which being affected by almost 
every passing occurrence, give notice of their pre- 
sence on the slightest intimation from the Organs 
of Seeing, Hearing, Smell, Taste, or Touch; or 
at the slightest action of the Nerves, the Spinal 
Chord, or the brain. Sensation affects Memory, 
Judgment, Reason, Volition, Sleep, and Vig^ance, 
and is creative of dreams and somnambulism. 
These functions being mainly dependent upon 
regularity of habit, the fatal results of excess, 
weakness, and constitutional changes become en- 
forced upon our notice, and will receive their just 
share of attention. The reader will, however, find 
them treated at large in the author's work entitled 
" Self-Peesebvation," which to the erring or 
weak will be found invaluable. 

2nd. VoLUNTABT Motion: for enabling the 
human being to approach to and recede from the 
objects around him, and to perform the various 
movements incidental to life. These functions 
have their actions from muscles influencing the 
joints, and the skeleton, and are productive of the 
operations of Standing, Walking, Running, Leap- 
ing, Swimming, and Creeping, besides operating 
upon the movements of the superior extremities^ 
Attitudes and Gesticulation. 

c 
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3rd. Voice aitb Speeoh: Enabling man to 
communicate with creatures provided with the or- 
gans of hearing without the necessity of changing 
place. The chief agents of this glorious Amotion 
are Articulation and Modulation; The impedi- 
ments are stammering, lisping, dumbness, &c.» 
produced by origmal errors of Uie frame, epilepsy, 
and various other diseases, dissipation, and con- 
stitutional inroads. 

These three functions are as important to our 
happiness as are the other six to our existence } 
and in the ensuing chapter will be found informa- 
tion of value bearing upon the whole nine. The 
second and concluding part of this little work con- 
tains the classification of other functions subser- 
vient to the Pbesebvation of our Species. We 
shall best close the present chapter by an enume- 
ration of the different diseases by which the frame 
and its functions are chiefly menaced, and of 
which the most numerous are — 

Diseases of the Respiratobt Oboans^-id 
other words, of the chest and lungs. These de- 
mand a large increase of attention to ventilation,, 
drainage, and the supply of pure air generally, as 
well as to proper changes of habit at the different 
changes of climate. 

The next on the list are Epidemic disobdebs, 
Fetbbs, &c., which afford another remarkable 
instance of the number of deaths accruing hom 
the respiratory organs being intimately connected 
with the state of the atmosphere. 

Then comes the third and most fearful foe to 
life, constitution, and happiness, and of which 
least is known. We allude to Constittttional 
Diseases, Hebeditabt and Acquibed. 
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The fourth cause of De&th in pomt of humbers 
are Nebtous coscflaikts, by which are meant 
affections of the brain, eye, ear, &c. These, too, 
are frequently attributed to false sources; and 
would the patient confess or practitioner discern 
the true origin in nine cases out of ten of these 
afflictions, it would greatly reduce the numbers 
of the afflicted. 

LiYER Complaints akd Stomach Disor- 
ders stand next on the list; but much as the 
liver and stomach are abused, their robust nature 
enables them to abide the usage with such strength, 
as to render cases of disease of those organs in- 
frequent compared with disorders of other parts. 
The growing adoption also of lavements is doing 
much towards remedying the ills inflicted on the 
stomach by irregularity or ill-chosen diet. The 
old practice of purging not only weakens the 
stomach, but empties without cleansing, and leaves 
the bowels lined with secretion of the most offen- 
sive and unwholesome kind ; while lavements 
clear away without interference with the functions, 
and cleanse as well as clear ; added to which, they 
wash away the foreign matter which purgation 
leaves behind, and which perhaps has caused the 
costiveness sought to be remedied. Cases, how- 
ever occur in which purgatives are more service* 
able than lavements. 

The sixth and lowest causes of death are dis- 
eases OF THE HEART, of which the bills of Mor- 
tality yield about one hundred instances through- 
out the country in the course of a month. These 
are so dependent upon accidental or hereditary 
causes, that they are seldom to be avoided; 

c2 
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although a proper regulation of the affections, and 
particularly the appetites, will do much towards 
lessemiig the severity of the attack, and preventing 
it from being fatal. 

Deaths from accident and other fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, are not taken into account, not being 
connected with natural liabilities. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

INFANCY, PUBERTY, AND YOUTH. 

Rules and Exemplificatioiis for the Promotion of Growth, 
and the Formation of the Mind and Mobals. 

" The years of man's life," says the Psalmist, 
" are three score and ten ;" and there is no doubt 
that every child of sound healthy parents is capa- 
ble of living to the full extent of the term, except 
of course in cases of deadly accident. His pro- 
gress from the cradle to the grave takes its course 
through three periods : those of Gbowth, Man- 
hood, and Decline. The first comprises Infancy, 
Puberty, and Youlh. The second is occupied in 
the development of Temperaments, and the per- 
fection of the physical powers. And the third 
commences at what is termed *' the turn of life" — 
old age and decrepitude. The longevity of parents 
gives good ground for anticipating that the chil- 
dren will attain the same ; and their freedom from 
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scrofula, gout, stone, asthma, haemorrhoids, and 
other transmissible or rather hereditary complaints, 
ought to be a chief consideration with every couple 
contemplating marriage and the honours of parent* 
age. Let ft also be borne in mind, that lawless 
indulgence has generally the effect of transmitting 
a poison to the child operative against his own 
chance of ever becoming the parent of healthy 
offspring. 

Parental care towards a future being should 
begin with the very moment of generation ; for 
a being procreated at a period of iU health, or 
bodily or nervous debility, may carry some portion 
of these evils from the quickening of the first germ 
of vitality throughout a whole existence. More par- 
ticular considerations imder this head will be found 
in the author's work on ** Self PsESEBvATioir." 

During the period of Pregnancy, the utmost 
attention and affection are demanded by the 
mother. So much was the necessity of this seen 
by the ancients, that double punishment was 
awarded those who ill-treated pregnant women. 
In fact, '^ the first circumstance which affects the 
mortality of infants, is the degree of health and 
comforts enjoyed by the mother during pregnancy. 
Where these conditions are united in the highest 
degree, the offspring also is the most healthy, and 
capable of resisting the agency of hurtful influ- 
ences; and, on the contrary, where bad health 
and misery predcnninate during pregnancy, the 
greatest risk is run by the child. So influential, 
indeed, is this principle, that it shows itself 
strikingly even at birth, in the much larger pro- 
portion of children born dead, when the parents 

c 3 
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have been exposed to physical or mental suffer- 
ings."* Nature, however, has done much towards 
providing for the safety of an unborn infant, by 
establishing the most intimate connection between 
it and the mother. For nine months it forms a 
portion of her, and partakes of her juices and 
nourishment, while it is secured from accidental 
injuries by floating in a watery fluid. There is, 
however, no nervous connexion between the twam, 
so that the infant is free from all liability to 
nervous and moral impressions. Conjoined with 
this is a certain amount of immunity from sickness 
and infection; the child is, however, liable to 
some diseases arising from contagion and infection, 
but they are few in number, and of comparatively 
rare occurrence. 

The first part only of formation and expansion 
takes place previous to birth'; the second, which 
is of equal importance, occurs during the first two 
years after birth. I'hese witness the expansion 
of the physical powers, the organs of respiration, 
and of the muscular system; the teeth, bones, 
organs of speech, and other functions. During this 
period it will be well to observe the following 
precepts to perfect the slow and dangerous process 
going on. These precepts apply to the period of 
Growth, comprising the periods of 

Infancy, Pubebty, and Youih. 

The principal handmaidens to growth are Pro- 
per Nourishment, Sound Slumber, Cleanliness, 
and Good Air. Let these be in attendance upon 
the child, and the man will flourish. But as 

• Dr. Combe. 
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notions differ as to what is proper in these respects, 
it is important that the matter he fully explained. 

The Infant's Fiest Food. This for nine 
months at least should he the Mother's Milk, or 
that of a sound nurse. It is Nature's own offering, 
and cannot he superseded without loss of advan- 
tage, for it is as exactly proportioned to the con- 
stitution and necessities of a child as flesh to an 
adult, and wine to an aged person. Possessing a 
nature rather fluid than solid, it is of course suited 
to the tender age of infancy — ^is easy of digestion, 
always fresh ; and, lastly, sound and nutritive, 
without heing too strong, stimulating, or heating ; 
added to which, heing prepared in a living animal 
hody, it has all the advantages of flesh without its 
disadvantages, and assimilates in character to the 
substance of the recipient. 

The course adopted hy many parents to avoid 
the evils of spoon diet is decidedly pernicious— 
namely, the use of animal food, and even beer, 
coffee, spices, and wine. This may produce an 
apparently healthy, plump appearance, but the 
bloom is artificial fever, tending to strengthen the 
attacks of infantine disoixiers, and to occasion 
inflammation, convulsions, and congestion of the 
brain. It also prematurely hastens the expansive 
process of teething, and accelerates with too much 
activity the vital operations of the entire system 
and organs. Hence, however vigorous the consti- 
tution, life by being quickened becomes shortened. 
In the second half-year light soups may be ad- 
mitted, but seldom flesh until after dentition at 
the end of the second year. It should be borne in 
mind that infants do not require food so much for 
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nourishment, as to support a rapid and continual 
growth, which in the £lrst year is much greater 
than at any other period of life. For this reason 
they require nutriment more frequently than 
adults; and when the food is as Nature ordained, 
it is easily digested, and speedily hecomes part of 
the growing frame; whereas animal or yegetahle 
food, heing too strong for the digestive powers, 
necessarily weak in infancy, remains in great part 
undigested, and fails to fulfil its chief mission. 

The auxiliary next in importance to noit&ish- 
HEKT in the promotion of growth is sleep. An 
infant cannot sleep too much. I have seen a 
mother wake her child to give it the hreast, lest it 
should suffer from too lengthened a fast ; hut she 
little knew that the fasting sleeper is invariably in 
a thriving condition whilst the slumber lasts* The 
organs, hy repose, are gathering new power for 
action. The vessels, unemployed hy the active 
processes of digestion, are slowly relieving them- 
selves of their deposits and secretions, and purify- 
ing their chambers for the reception of the next 
supply of food. The pores are healthily carrying 
away whatever foreign matter may have been ab- 
sorbed by the system. The bones strengthen, and 
the limbs lengthen. The flesh creeps, and grows, 
and expands in the warmth of the cradle. The 
mind, which too much excited weakens the body, 
is in a perfect lull, and leaves the frame to its own 
improvement : and, in short, the entire condition 
is of a beneficial character. Unless afilicted or 
injudiciously treated, an infant during its first 
month wakes but to replenidb at the mother's 
breast, and passes the remainder of its time in sleep. 
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After that period, with due attention to air and 
cleanliness, it may be trained to sleep twelve hours 
out of the twenty-four. A few words on the latter 
points, and the usage of children with respect to 
the formation of their habits, shall be considered 
hereafter. 

CLEANLINESS— LIGHT— AND AIR. 

Cleanliness and Am are as essential to the 
child, and as indispensable to the notjbish- 

MENT AND SXTPPOKT OF LIFE, AS FOOD ITSELF. 

Water cures more complaints than physic, and 
heals more sores than salve. Souse, sluice, and 
slush your infant urchin every day in fresh cold 
water, and you will not only cleanse and invigo- 
rate the skin, but harden its frame against the 
variations of heat and cold, strengthen the whole 
nervous system, and lay the foundation of '* Three- 
score-and'ten / " Never mind a squall or two ! 
The tingling sensation that makes it roar is the elec- 
tric action of fresh-forming life, and you may reckon 
a month gdned for every twinge. A few drops 
at the breast will soon pacify the darling young- 
ster after the operation ; and, as it sucks, it will 
smile its thanks for the sensation you have pro- 
duced. 

In addition to this daily bath, never neglect to 
rince the lower extremities on changing the child. 
A wipe will not do, as that does not cleanse the 
pores. What an abominable shame it is to see 
some mothers leave, as they do, the delicate pores 
of their infant to imbibe its own excrement, and 
to vitiate with ordure a system by nature intended 
to be as sweet as a violet. Equally reprehensible 
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it is to leaye childreii soaking and stewing, as it 
were, in an unchanged napkin. The moment it is 
soiled it should be taken off, and not replaced 
until the approach of such times as the mother's 
experience tells her it is necessary. In ill-health, 
these remarks do not apply. 

Until a child is a week old, you should use luke- 
warm water, and when the constitution is delicate, 
continue the practice ; but if you haye brought a 
sound healthy offspring into the world, give it cold 
water, except it be winter, within a noonth ; and 
procure, if possible, that which is fresh-drawn, 
before the fixed air has had time to evaporate. 
Never be long washing the infant, for slow bathing 
chills ; but you may let it stretch and kick on your 
lap before the fire for a quarter of an hour after- 
wards, previous to dressing it. Whilst taking its 
air-bath, warm your hands and then rub its young 
limbs in every direction, extending the friction to 
the spine and chest. Many a child has been pre- 
vented from growing crooked by this practice, 
which is as pleasing to the infant as it is valuable. 

Never wash a child immediately on waking, 
nor when it perspires freely. 

A little bay salt thrown into the water prevents 
the child from taking cold, while it aids in strength- 
ening the constitution, and purifies the skin. You 
never see running sores or scabs while this is prac- 
tised. 

Once a week dip the young one, in addition to 
its usual ablutions, into a tub of milk-warm water, 
and keep it there for a quarter of an hour. Before 
feeding, or an hour afterwards will be the fitting* 
period for this. 
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If I poBsessed the eloquence of a Cicero ; the 
demonstrative powers of a Locke, or the inspired 
pen of a Milton, I would employ all in the en- 
forcement of the golden rules I have just laid 
down. Of their effect on the mind I shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter, but of their value in 
stimulating the healthy actions of the body, in 
purifying the juices; in allaying the too great 
irritability of the vessels, and checking a too rapid 
vital consumption ; in cleansing and invigorating 
the skin, and in giving uniform circulation and 
harmonic action to the whole powers and organs 
forming the foundation of health, it behoves me 
to speak here as well as in every page of the 
treatise where the subject is introduced. The 
result of all investigation establishes their truth ; 
the result of all experiment proves their importance ; 
and that mother who, from maudlin nervousness, 
or a finikin tenderness for her child, may, after 
this warning neglect them, will deserve the severest 
censures incurred by the ill-usage of infancy. An 
example of the dangerous consequences of want 
of cleanliness may be found recorded in Dr. 
Combe's work on infancy, abstracted from Mr. 
Maclean's account of his " Visit to St. Kilda 
in 1838.*' Af^er remarking that the population 
of St. Kilda is diminishing rather than in« 
creasing, Mr. Maclean states that this unusual 
result is greatly owing to the prevalence of epi- 
demics, but chiefly to the excessive mortality 
which is at all times going on in infancy : *' Eight 
OUT OP EVERY TEN children,^* he says, *' die 
between the eighth and twelfth days of their ex- 
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istence.*' Admitting even the approzimatiTe truth 
of this startling statement, the reader will naturally 
be disposed to wonder what poisonous quality can 
infect the air or soil of St. Kilda, to cause such a 
tremendous destruction of life ; and will infer that 
here, at least, there must be some powerfully- 
deleterious influence at work, which human means 
cannot successfully cope with. So far, howeyer, 
from this being the case, Mr. Maclean expressly 
states that *^ the air of the island is good, and the 
water excellent ;*' that *' there is no visile defect 
on the part of Nature;" and thSt, on the contrary, 
*' the great, if not the only cause is the filth amidst 
which they live, and the noxious effluvia which 
pervade their houses." In proof of this, he refers 
to ''the clergyman, who lives exactly as those 
around him do in every respect, except as regards 
the condition of his house, and who has a family 
of four children, the whole of whom are well and 
healtht/;'* whereas, according to the average mor- 
tality around him, at least three out of the four 
would have been dead within the first fortnight. 
When it is added that the huts of the natives are 
9mall, lower-roofed, and without windows, and are 
used during the winter as stores for the collection 
of manure, which is carefully laid out upon the 
floor and trodden down, till it accumulates to the 
depth of several feet, the reader will not hesitate 
to concur in opinion with Mr. Maclean, and admit 
that, had the clergyman*s children been subjected 
to the same misinanagement as those of the other 
islanders, the probability is, that not one of them 
would have survived ; and that, on the other hand» 
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had the children of the islanders been attended to 
with the same care and good sense as the clergy, 
man's, they might have been equally protected 
from the inroads of disease and death. 

The plunging an infant into a cold bath, or 
washing it freely with cold water, must be con- 
sidered as being inapplicable to children of delicate 
frame. To them it is certain to prove very serious, 
and may be fatal. Dr. Aitken, while writing on 
this subject, says — '' A melancholy example of 
physiological principles misunderstood and mis- 
applied may be here mentioned. A physician 
wishing to invigorate the constitution of his 
children, directed that from within a day or two 
of their birth, they should be every morning and 
evening plunged into cold water at all seasons of 
the year. The screams of the little sufferers, and 
the horror that the very sight of the tub, at all times, 
even when empty, excited, when they had no other 
means of communicating the cruelty of the prac- 
tice, might, one would have thought, have led the 
fond parent to reflect on the soundness of his views. 
But he had no doubts upon the subject. The 
consequence was, he Was deprived of three by 
consumption at an unusually early period of in- 
fancy. Two only escaped, which they did from oc- 
currences in the family taking place so as to cause 
the neglect of the practice, which, there can be no 
doubt, led to the fatal events in the other three. ** 

The best test of this process of hardening will 
be found in the symptoms exhibited by the infant. 
If it be found to be cheerful, with a warm glow on 
the skin, it is of service, and may be continued 
with advantage. A puny delicate child, liable to 

D 
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chest affections, and which appears to be cold and 
suffering afterwards, will not bear it with im- 
punity. 

Avoid warm rooms, warm tight clothing, and 
warm beds for children. Too much warmth de- 
bilitates and relaxes the yessels ; predisposes the 
body by continual perspiration to injury from cold, 
and deadens tVe skin. Mattrasses are preferable 
to feather beds, and light covering to too much 
thickness and warmth. Never let the clothing be 
of a substance to check perspiration, and observe 
cleanliness as much as you would wish your child 
hereafter to observe godliness. Give it a clean 
shirt daily, and clean bed-linen weekly. Avoid 
stiff stays, small tight sho^, and close bandages. 
Cotton is best for summer wear, and light woollen 
for winter. Guard against draughts and sudden 
chills ; and if the child does not grow up robust, 
pure, and healthy, the best ordinances of Nature 
must have been subverted by some means or 
other. 

After a child is weaned its nourishment should 
consist of biscuit powder and milk, light batter 
puddings ; eggs ; thin *soups ; tapioca, baked 
flour, oatmeal, and arrow-root, with a small and 
very occasional admixture of meat and vegetables* 
Four meals a day are necessary. Milk should 
always be boiled, diluted, and sweetened with loaf 
sugar. When a child is dull and heavy give it a 
few drops of syrup of jalap ; if anything be the 
matter with the skin administer a little saffron to 
throw it out. If these fail consult a medical 
man. 

The physical treatment I have advocated for the 
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tbe early period of infancy, has for its objects the 
bringing into the highest degree of perfection the 
stomach, lungs, skin, heart, vascular system, and 
the mental faculties ; the lapng the foundation 
for good lungs and easy digestion ; the successive 
expansion of the spiritual and physical powers ; 
the moderation of the sensibilities; the removal of 
the germs of disease, obstructions, and acrid hu<- 
mours ; the nourishment and strengthening of the 
vital powers, and the repression of too much acti- 
vity in the operations of life, so as to render ex- 
istence slow, sure, and lengthened. 

The management of an infant is trying to the 
temper, but should be conducted upon fixed prin- 
ciples. When it cries it is either ill, uncomfort- 
able, hungry, or sleepy. To jolt, scold, or neglect 
it in such cases is inhuman ; but all are frequently 
practised in sheer thoughtlessness or ignorance. 
On a first display of fractiousness, care should be 
taken to ascertain the cause. That done, means 
should be adopted for a remedy. In indisposition 
advice is always to be had; but as a general 
principle the early use of medicine is objectionable. 
If the child be uncomfortable, set it to rights. It 
may lack change of position or amusement, and 
either 'can be effected with very little trouble. If 
it be hungry or sleepy, the breast is a sure re- 
source, and ought to be always administered, at 
any inconvenience. Mothers are not sufficiently 
willing to suckle their offspring at all times. They 
forget the lightness of the nutriment they^ bestow, 
and the necessity for its frequent administration. 
Much of the cares of tending childhood may be 
obviated by regulating its periods of rest. This 

D 2 
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may be commenced when it is a sen'nigbt old. 
Wash it, suckle it, and lay it on its couch, 
whether asleep or awake. If it cry take no 
notice of it, as it will soon cry itself off, and cus- 
tom will become nature, so that after two or three 
repetitions of the experiment, it will sink into 
slumber as a matter of course. A perseverance in 
this always ensures success. 

Some infants are more troublesome than others, 
but they only require a little extra attention to 
pacify and bring them into training. A walk in 
the open air ; a movement with the fingers to en- 
gage their attention ; and above all firmness in 
making them remain in bed when laid down is a 
certain remedy. They do not understand scold- 
ing; and rough treatment gives them cause for 
complaint. If they cry in the night the worst 
thing you can do is to walk about with them, as it 
gets them into a habit seldom broken. Rub their 
stomach gently with the warm hand, and give them 
the breast. If these fail medicine is required ; — 
mostly a gentle opiate or aperient. Opiates, how- 
ever, as a general rule, are very dangerous, and 
cause more infants' deaths than any other plan of 
management. They should never be given except 
under medical advice. 

From the age of two years until that of seven, 
and from seven till twelve or fourteen, which em- 
braces the critical period of puberty, is comprised 
a divided epoch, fraught with interest, hazard, and 
importance : the first portion witnessing the for- 
mation, and the second the development of all the 
functions, mental and physical. At tKis period 
the mind requires close v^atching. Everything 
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a child sees it notices ; everything it hears it re- 
members ; and) in short, eyerything passing within 
its knowledge makes an impression that neglect 
deepens and repetition confirms. How much de- 
pends upon the parent or guardian need not be 
said ; how the duty is to be fulfilled may here be 
pointed out. 

In regard to the frame it is not necessary to be 
too tender, nor to stand nice upon small accidents* 
The body requires hardening, and a little knocking 
about does it good rather than injures. Little 
folks are apt to roar when they tumble, and 
mothers make them worse by either scolding them 
or sympathising with them ; instead of which, a 
hearty laugh, a cheering assurance that '* There's 
no harm done," promptly uttered-^a hasty kiss on 
the injured part, and a prompt question on a totally 
foreign subject to divert attention, will effect more 
towards restoring instant quiet than all the sooth- 
ing in the world. 

With respQ.ct to physical treatment, all that need 
be at present enforced is a reconmnendation {o 
rigid continuance in the observance of the rules 
already laid down relative to cleanliness ; ablution 
with cold water, bathing, and air, witli an un- 
swerving view to the increase of the vital power ^ 
the hardening of the organs, the retarding of vital 
consumption^ and faciUtating and assisting restora- 
tion. It will be best at this period to allow a 
regular admixture of flesh and vegetables with 
their diet, and to accustom them to eat all things ; 
but neither too much nor too little. The most 
important consideration, however, in this place, is 
that course of conduct which brings habits as well 
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as precept to bear upon the formation of the facul- 
ties and disposition. A mill-stream bursts its 
bounds, and overflows the miller's garden. In 
the effort to stem it one flings down a truss of 
straw, and another a load of hay ; but the water 
foams, chafes, and finally sweeps all before it with 
irresistible fury. Meanwhile a neighbouring phi- 
losopher, whose grounds are also threatened, sets 
to work with pick>axe and spade, and cuts a chan» 
ml for the exvherant waters; by this means he 
conducts them safely and usefully around his plan, 
tations, when they reach the trench, and thus ren- 
ders valuable the very outbreak that threatened 
destruction. The moral of this is soon told — ^never 
place weak impediments to the out-pourings of 
passion, but give them bias and direction. The 

HUMAN DISPOSITION IS THE HII<Ii-STBEAH:, 

which, ineffectually checked, proves irrepressible, 
and overflows the garden of society ; but, properly 
diverted, is drawn off into courses which irrigate, 
beautify, and improve. A few expl§,natory obser- 
vations will assist readers to digest this lesson, 
and, it is to be hoped, induce them to cease to 
trifle with straws when they should be employing 
pick- axes and spades. 

Folks may argue as they will concerning good 
and bad impulses; all our early tendencies are 
well directed. I have in fact great faith in the 
excellence of human nature, and am far more 
inclined to attribute folly and error to mal version, 
than to any original corruption in the qualities 
producing them. 

Undeserved reproof is one of the surest methods 
of warping the young mind. The child stung 
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with the injustice of the reprover loses opinion in 
his judgment and faith in his equity ; hence tlie 
frequency of that assumption which occasions 
children to consider they know better than their 
elders. Parents ought invariably to stibdy the 
motives of actions and the eatise of occurrences before 
visiting them unth consequences. The magistrate 
who judged a case without learning the particulars 
would be execrated, and yet the very persons 
joining in the outcry would be as likely as not to 
flog their children for some fancied misdemeanour 
without a word of inquiry. The practice of ma- 
nual chastisement is decidedly bad. Kindness 
without weakness, and firmness without severity 
are the only sure methods of moulding the human 
being. 

Children often err in ignorance. They axe not 
aware that the act they contemplate is reprehensi- 
ble ; and when the mischief is done, explanation 
and admonition are what they require; not ill- 
usage. A repetition of the fault should be visited 
with severity, but not anger. The judge on the 
bench never addresses the criminal in a passion. 

When accident occurs, learn whether it was 
through misfortime, carelessness, or wilfulness 
before you pass sentence. Accidents are fre- 
quently of great service, and children often learn 
more caution and real information from their occur- 
rence than from fifty lessons. Be it remembered 
that the perfection of science is owing to the oc- 
ciurence and remedy of its early accidents. 

No foUy can be more egregious than that of 
making bugbears of duties ; in other words, in- 
flicting that as a punishment which might be appor- 
tioned as a reward, and thus rendering irksome 
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the fulfilment of what would otherwise be pleasing. 
In the category of these oversights I may princi- 
pally adduce the sending children into the open 
air ; the washing and despatching them to bed by 
way of punishment. By doing so, parents lay a 
rod in pickle for themselves, as a child will never 
afterwards willingly court that as recreation which 
it has been compelled to encounter as a penalty. 
The wiser course would be to render a denial of 
these advantageous privileges the punishment, by 
which means children would learn to view best, 
AiK, EXEBCiSE, and GLEAKLIKESS with eagemcss 
and delight. 

The mind and the feelings are the chief instiga- 
tors of error. 

Let the mind and the feelings therefore siiffer. 

Avoid flogging — ^not the flei^ but the spirit in 
children rebels. 

Never punish by deprivation of food — vitality 
has not offended ! 

Never inflict learning as a punishment. 

ErEBY DUTY MAY BE MABE A FLEA8TJBE BY 
JUDICIOUS MANAGEMENT. 

When a child utters an untruth, ascertain whe- 
ther it is through fear or the exuberance of an 
inventive faculty. If the first, admonish ; if the 
second, occupy the imagination with useful fables, 
and repress its tendencies until the time arrives 
when they may' be usefiilly cultivated. 

Never repress curiosity ; it leads to knowledge. 

When children are learning to talk, the interroga^- 

tion ''What's this?'* is constantly on their lips. 

What a glorious opportunity for storing the infant 
mind ! 

A child should never be witness of a variance 
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between its parents. It should consider them 
immaculate ; and nothing can be more reprehensi- 
ble than where one parent endeavours to produce 
a mean opinion of the other in their offspring. I 
have heard fathers exclaim, "Don't mind what 
your mother says; she's a fool!" and mothers, 
" Keep away from your father, he's a bad man !'* 
Such fools at once throw down the reverential 
confidence implanted by Nature in the infant for 
its parents ; and if future disobedience accrue, they 
have themselves to blame. However lax may be 
your conduct, conceal each other's errors from your 
children, if you would preserve the integrity of 
their innocence, and have them dutiful. 

The mirth of infancy is uproarious ; but I would 
as soon wring the neck of a nightingale as quell 
the noisy but musical rejoicings of childhood. A 
saddened spirit is not fit to encounter the world. 

A passionate person is viewed by childhood first 
with terror, then with hatred, and lastly with con- 
tempt. 

To chastise a stupid child is a pieee of brutal 
fitupidity on the part of the chastiser. No one 
forms his own head-piece ; and, with proper cul- 
ture, some of the dullest intellects expand into the 
brightest. • 

The way to preserve children from mischief is 
by keeping their minds constantly occupied with 
some anticipated enjoyment. This employs their 
thoughts in preparation, and ensures tractability. 
They seldom deviate from a path when there is a 
star to guide them. 

The last maxim I have at present to enforce is 
to repress all xmdue and premature mental develop- 
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ments for a period of seven years. They weaken 
the nerves, and injure the constitution, without any 
advantage to the capacity. Childhood is the only 
period of life in which perfect happiness is attain- 
able, and it is a cruel exercise of power to cloud 
it. No child should be sent to school until it has 
attained the age of seven years. The rules of 
education are beyond its understanding, and their 
acquirement is consequently tedious and painful. 
The mind requires culture before it is fit to receive 
the seeds of knowledge. Teach the child every- 
thing you can in a pleasing form, but let there be 
no drudgery. By country walks, visits to natural 
curiosities, exhibitions, and by oral instruction, it 
may learn a hundred things in the period it would 
require to study a single lesson in monosyllables. 
Besides, in teaching children to read too young it 
is impossible to guard against their perusal of for- 
bidden subjects. Let them learn all that is to be 
seen, or heard, or learned in the way of recreation, 
while the freshness of novelty renders the subjects 
interesting, and then teach them to gather* from 
books the accounts of what is beyond them ; the 
awakened desire for knowledge will render them 
apt scholars ; and, being of an age to comprehend 
their lessons, their studies will not occupy half 
the time that would have been engrossed by them 
in earlier years. With regard to alphabetical rudi- 
ments, those may be taught by way of amusement 
in mere infancy, as it is not well to commence 
their school education when they do begin with 
sounds without signification. The spirit of pro- 
nunciation, emphasis, grammar, and simple arith- 
metic, may also be familiarly inducted in various 
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games invented for the purpose, in order that the 
mere vehicles of knowledge may not in them- 
selves impede its acquirement, or prove tiresome. 

If it be imagined that in devoting a few pages to 
the above precepts, I am going beneath the dignity 
of my subject, let me at once remove the impres- 
sion by pointing out their real importance. In the 
first place, I write with a view to the happiness of 
the human being ; for where is the use of laying 
down rules for the science of life, unless they com- 
prise instruction for securing what we live for ? In 
the next place, I aim at the formation and per- 
manence of mind and morals, and the ensurement 
of health of body and length of life, which enable 
us to enjoy happiness without alloy from the fear 
that it will be of brief duration. Now in the later 
stages of existence we may defer our enjoyments to 
the most convenient periods; but the felicities of 
childhood are of that peculiar nature, that if delayed, 
they are lost. Once enjoyed, we may renew them 
over and over again in after life ; but if missed, and 
the opportunity suffered to slip by, the mind is for 
ever shut from the fairy retrospect. How ruthless 
would be thought the man who sought to abolish 
the honejrmoon; yet that would be a trifling act 
compared to the abrogation of our infantine joys; — 
joys which cling to us in memory through exist- 
ence; — which accompany us in solitude, — enliven 
us in affliction; — cheer the hard hours of labour, 
and are renewable and renewed to the latest hour 
oflife! 

But the mo^t important considerations I have in 
view are the physical and moral good, A septen- 
niad unencmnbered by care, unengrossed by the 
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fetters of study, not only renders a child lively and 
happy, but paves the way for health, intelligence, 
and integrity. A child should never have its 
powers of mind exerted while nature is still em- 
ployed in forming the bodily forces and organs^ 
and imperatively demands their exclusive strength 
for that purpose. Confinement to a sitting posture 
checks growth, and occasions imperfect formation of 
the limbs, curvature of the spine, muscular weak- 
ness, bad digestion, corrupt juices, and scrofula; 
whilst the wasting of the noblest part of the powers 
in the application of thinking and learning occasions 
a preponderance of the nervous system in the whole 
machine, and renders it burdensome through life 
by nervous affections, hypochondriasis and similar 
evils. When a child displays a premature dis- 
position for study, let it be gratified in the open air 
by a perusal of the book of Nature. 

I now arrive at the second part of the epoch, and 
will suppose the child to have reached its seventh 
year ; when books, companions, and its own intel- 
ligence are all in readiness to instil the seeds of 
every description of knowledge, and operate in the 
formation of new habits; a period also when the 
physical activities begin to make known their ex- 
istence to the feelings, though not the understand- 
ing. Here, then, the path grows slippery, and the 
saiety of our charge is morally and physically 
endangered. 

The perils of girls are as imminent as those of 

boys in this respect; I shall therefore divide my 

present remarks, and address a few words regarding 
each. 

The Gikl, viewed as a destined wife and 
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mother, is a creature of high value ;— a diamond 
that, uninjured, remains inestimable; but which 
the slightest flaw renders valueless. The high 
purposes of marriage demand that she be delivered 
to her husband in the serene majesty of healthful 
purity ; — with a reputation unsullied, and a consti- 
tution unimpaired. To this end the virgin flower 
should be tended with xmceasing care. Let her 
books consist of narratives in which friendship, 
sisterly love, and filial piety, are illustrated. Love 
Btories, however interesting, should be deferred for 
the perufial of riper years. I object also to tales 
makmg a parade of chastity, and describing arts by 
which it is attacked. The bane goes with the 
antidote, and the poison of premature knowledge 
becomes instilled in the mind of the reader, along 
with precepts which may prove ineflectual in avert- 
ing the evils it introduced. The female heart must 
have something on which to bestow its sympathies, 
and if these be trained to rest solely upon her own 
family, and care be taken that no stimidus be given 
to her as yet inactive sensibilities, she will progress 
towards womanhood without a vicious thought or 
a vicious inclination. 

I am a great advocate for teaching girls, even in 
the higher ranks, some useful employment. It occu- 
pies attention and gives them something to think of. 
Music and dancing are also capital claimants upon 
their thoughts, and keep both mind and body in 
activity. Attention to these rules will preserve 
the girl unharmed, and bring her safely to the age 
of fourteen, like Byron's rosebud : 

'* A lovely flower ; scarcely formed, scarce moulded ; 
A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded]'* 
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At fourteen, frequently much earlier, she crosseB 
the rubicon of pul^rty, and experiences a periodi- 
cal visitation peculiar to her sex, without which 
she will never become a mother. It need not be 
lemarked that proper medical treatment is impera- 
tively necessary at this critical period. The girl 
has given token of her capability for the fulfilment 
of her high destiny, and it is essential that she ex- 
perience a care adequate to her value. With such 
training as I have recommended there is Kttle to 
fear from the after conduct of a female. The 
moment she learns the secret of her own im* 
portance, a change will be perceptible in her man- 
ners, and it will be seen that she is fiilly capable o£ 
sustaining her own integrity, and any attempt to 
profane it will alarm and put her upon her guard. 
Thus she will go on, an honour to human nature, 
imtil the afiections of her heart expand, and she 
enters on a new career in the exalted character 
of wife. 

Boys are more difficult to manage. Their sen- 
sations are susceptible of excitement at a very 
early age, even when totally ignorant of the nature 
of their own feelings ; and when this is the case 
they too fi*equently commit errors which cannot 
here be described. The same regulations laid 
down for the girl apply to the boy. Let him 
wear loose clothing and sleep on a good hard 
mattrass. Make him rise the moment he wakes 
and plunge into a bracing cold bath. Allow him 
plenty of exercise, so that on retiring to rest he 
may fall asleep the moment his head presses the 
pillow. A hearty tmimaginative boy is not to be 
much feared, but a thoughtful intellectual youth is 
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endangered by his own mental capabilities. He is 
more susceptible than the fonner, and will occupy 
his thoughts with ideas unsuited to his age. The 
way to meet this danger is by thoroughly occu- 
pying his mind and adhering closely to the rules 
just laid down. Accustom him to studies that 
will carry his thoughts in a totally opposite di- 
rection. Let him read Bobinson Crusoe, tales 
of travel, and narratives of hair-breadth escapes, 
but no love stories. Let learning be a recrea- 
tion to him, so that his studies may be as plea- 
sant as his thoughts ; to this end consult the 
bent of his inclinations rather than your own 
wishes, and stimulate him to the perusal of every- 
thing calculated to please the fancy and render him 
ardent in the cause of all manly principles. Get 
him as soon as he can understand it to apply him- 
self to science. Lastly, avoid straining his powers 
of thought too eaiiy, and with such care, added to 
constant exercise and due precaution, there is no 
fear of his felling into those vicious errors to which 
allusion has been made. 

Having now conducted the reader through the 
periods of Infanot and Pubebtt, I will bring 
the present chapter to a conclusion with a few 
remarks respecting the trying period of Youth. 

Youth is the incipiency of manhood and woman- 
hood. At that period the human being is in pos- 
session of all its powers and attributes ; which are 
not, however, sufficiently confirmed to admit of 
their exercise. It is at this stage of life that the 
female stands in peril, and her young heart should 
be guarded with the most jealous vigUance. Much 

E 2 
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care should be employed in the selectioii of ker^ 
companions, and repeated examples should be ju- 
diciously brought before her of the multiplied con- 
sequences of error. This should be apparently 
without design, and entirely without an appearance 
of suspicion that she i» herself likely to fall. By 
this means you will confirm all those better princi- 
ples which essentially belong to her sex, and have 
the high gratification of bequeathing to society a 
valuable modest woman. Some young men it is 
impossible to keep from holding intercourse with 
the other sex. But restraint is absolutely essen- 
tial. (Words cannot describe the consequences of 
early excess. It impairs every vital power, under- 
mines the constitution, and shortens life.) A youth 
ought by all means to preserve his continence until 
his one-and-twentieth year. To lay down rules 
for his guidance would be impracticable, so much 
depends upon circumstances. I would, however, 
strongly advise a total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating liquors and strong dishes. Bathing should 
be attended to every day, and the youth accustomed 
to the continual society of virtuous females. We 
may love a vestal, but unless there be something very 
faidty in our principles, we never feel for them an 
unholy flame. 

Activity, labour, and fatigue are great essentials 
to youth. They harden and invigorate the frame, 
and tend greatly to repress lis sexual inclinations. 
The long-hvei of all countries have been noted for 
the fatigues of their youth, and no parent should 
permit his son at that period to lead an inactive lifb. 
Should his circumstances be too prosperous to' 
render business necessary, let the sports of the boy 
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be of a laborious nature. He may not approve of 
it at first, but they will soon become pleasurable. 

I now proceed to my chapter on Manhood and 
Old Age, in which the subject of Diet wiU be tho- 
roughly considered. 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

MANHOOD. 

Tbe Development of Temperament and Idiosyncraciefr-* 
Rules of Conduct — Dietary — and General Maxims. 

On arriving at Manhood the human being takes 
his position as a Lord of xhe Cbeation. He 
acquires the right of freedom in thought and action, 
and incurs the responsibilities of citizenship in the 
social scale. He is a Prince in his own house.— 
Imperial Master of his own person. 

What would be thought of a Ruler, who, instead 
of studying the welfare of the people he govemed, 
inyited them to entertainments where Uiey were 
poisoned, and led them on expeditions certain to 
be followed by death ? Such a course would re- 
ceive universal condemnation, even in states with a 
large surplus population, and yet King Man*— 
with but one subject, and that himself, enacts a 
part of a precisely similar character. With no 

£ 3 
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incentive but the temporary gratification of the 
sense of taste, he deyours food, liquids, and condi- 
ments which engender every species of disease as 
surely as if he swallowed distiHed poisons ; and in 
administering to his ambition, vanities, passions, 
and appetites, he enters upon courses which con-* 
duct him to the grave — in short, his whole exist- 
ence is a prolonged act of suicide. 

It is not necessary to tiun hermit, or live like the 
lower animals, but some moderation should be ob- 
served, if only for the sake of personal comfort, as 
well as of health. 

Anatomy and physiology teach us that our or- 
ganisation is capable of sustaining life for a period 
exceeding two centuries : — Thomas Parr, who at- 
tained the age of 152, on being opened at his death 
was found to have accelerated his demise by ex- 
chai^ing the regimen of his own simple life for 
that of a luxurious court ; and so sound and perfect 
was the state of his organs, that it was quite evi- 
dent they would have sustained existence for many 
years longer. In addition to this and many other 
examples, experience has taught us that animal life 
extends to eight times the period occupied in 
growth ; and as man does not attain his fiill con- 
formation and stature until his twenty-fifth year, 
the rules of nature give him an absolute age of two 
hundred years. Is it not, then, a deplorable thing 
to see such a vast surplus of years daily sacrificed 
a.t the altars of excess and mismanagement } To 
behold Man persevere in crowding Ins enjoyments 
into a brief period, when, by spreading them over 
the surface of time, he might partake of the same 
gratifications, and yet not part with existence until 
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he attained its natural boundary of old age ! There 
is not a luxury that is inimical to vitality, if par- 
taken in moderation, and not too frequency. The 
bottlenose and the hloated carcase furnish signifi- 
cant commentaries on the folly of those who trans* 
gress this precept. '^ A short Ufe and a merry 
dne^* is the motto that leads mankmd astray. Why 
not reverse the saying, and adopt in its stead — ^" A 

LONG LIFE AND A HAPPY ONE?" 

Moreover, Man has so much to live for and to 
render life desirable, that he has no need for ad- 
ditional stimulus, whilst its enjoyment is of a far 
more sterling character than the extrinsic joys of 
excitement. Of this I shall say more in the second 
part under the head of '* What to Live for ?" but 
I cannot forbear in this place from reminding the 
reader that in our times we have more to live for 
than our ancestors, since whose period the attrac- 
tions of existence have been multiplied a thousand- 
fold. What is still more worthy of consideration 
is the fact that science has given an extension to 
time itself, by enabling us to quadruple the amount 
of action formerly compatible with a given period. 
The transits from country to country which occu- 
pied months, are now eiffectcd in weeks ; the journey 
of a day is taken in an hour; the lecture of an 
evening spares us the study of years ; the power of 
steam executes the labour of myriads in less time 
than the mere allotaient of the work would formerly 
have occupied ; books flow from the press as if by 
magic; the foundation piles of a breaJ^water, which 
used to engross a quarter of a century in drivings 
are now hammered into the ground with the ra- 
pidity of a few tacks into a deal board ; and the 
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intelligence neceasanr to promptitude in all opera- 
tions ifl transmitted urom one end of the oountry to 
another, not by the measurement of hours, but in- 
stantaneously. In all this there is an amount of 
occupation for time that gives each quarter the 
value of a year, and in shortening existence a few 
poor monthis, we virtually lose the benefits of nearly 
a century. 

But most weighty of all is the value of the ener* 
gies, temperaments, and idiosyncracies wasted by 
manhood in a mistaken career. It should be borne 
in mind that, however susceptible of abuse, the 
mental and physical powers are now ripe, for the 
fuUest action, and no longer require to be repressed 
in their development. The functions of the brain 
are called upon as well as those of the body, to 
fulfil their most important destinies, and we are 
required to think and to act for society at large as 
weJl as for ourselves ; neglect is consequently not 
only a self-denial of those delights which attend the 
proper fuMlment of duty, but high treason towards 
the human race. But in duly honouring the de- 
mands upon our intellectual and bodily gifts, regard 
must be had to their proper cultivation and preser- 
vation from injury, to which end I shall offer a few 
necessary remarks on points of conduct, dietary, 
&c., and will commence with a brief recapitulation 
of those signs which every man ought to observe in 
himself, and which are indicative of a sound condi- 
tion and a probable old age. 

As has been already indicated, tiie principal 
foundation for a long and healthful existence must 
consist in the possession of a soimd frame, the 
varioftts organs performing their respective flmc* 
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tions with the requisite vigour and exactness. 
This is equally as important as freedom from any 
kind of hereditary taint. One of the principal of 
the hiunan apparatus, exerting an extraor(Unary 
influence on the prolongation of life, and more 
especially on the means of enjoyment, is the 
stomach, with the accessory organs of digestion. 
This amounts to a self-evident fact. Unless the 
all-important function of d^stion is carried on 
heaJtluIy, the system generally must suffer. Dis- 
ordered digestion is, in fact, both a symptom and a 
cause of ill health. With a sound digestion, and 
the use of wholesome food, the mind is cheerful, 
the body active, and the whole man joyous, and 
capable of even severe mental or bodily toil. Let, 
however, any cause arise by which digestion is im- 
peded, and the whole frame suffers — a fit of indi- 
gestion causes not merely physical pain, but also 
mental suffering. The spirits are depressed, the 
temper becomes irritable, the mind unequal and 
incapable of application, and in fact the entire 
functions of the nervous system are apparently 
disordered. Nor is this all ; physical disorder is 
added to the list ; the dry parched mouth, fevered 
tongue, unpleasant flavours, sick head-aches, flatu- 
lence, acidities, rumbling pains, foetid eructations, 
with many other anomalous symptoms, all strongly 
attest the mighty influence exercised on the hu- 
man frame by any derangement in the stomach 
and bowels — ^the laboratory of Nature, where she 
decomposes and re-composes the material intended 
to nourish and support the frame. 

In a previous ohapter some allusions were made 
to the formation of the frame, and the organs by 
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which it is sustained and supported. A brief 
sketch of digestion was also given, but a few ad- 
ditional remarks, now that we are treating of that 
important period of existence, the life of the adult, 
will not altogether he out of place. 

The first or commencing step in the process of 
digestion consists in the due trituration of the food 
by the aid of the teeth and tongue, and its admix- 
ture with the saliva, which is freely poured into 
the mouth at every meal by several glands destined 
to secrete it, and which are six in number, three on 
each side. From the quantity of saliva mixed 
with the food during mastication, it has been sup- 
posed that its principal use was, when duly mingled 
with the food by the requisite trituration, merely 
to reduce it to a soft pulpy mass, that it might be 
the more readily swallowed, and afterwards di- 
gested in the stomach. This view is, however, too 
mechanical to be entirely correct. Nature never does 
an3rthing in vain, nor does she require a double 
apparatus when one would be sufGicient. The ana- 
lyses that have been made by several distinguished 
diemists show that it is a singularly compound 
fluid, containing several soluble and other nearly 
insoluble salts, various acids, and also several 
peculiar substances, which unpart certain chemical 
and physical qualities to the fluid. Although at 
present the exact influence exercised by the ad- 
mixture of the saliva cannot be clearly determined, 
there can be no doubt that it more or less greatly 
modifies the process of digestion; this will be 
more readily admitted when it is remembered how 
much those persons are subject to indigestion 
who bolt their food, and never submit it to proper 
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mastication. The saliva acts as a stimulant, and 
is by no means an inert application to foul ulcers. 
The dog instinctively licks "^vounds, and this 
enables Qiem to take on the healing process. Sa- 
liva may thus act as a stimulant to the coats of 
the stomach, and by disposing affinity, induce im« 
portant changes in the mass of fluid. It may also 
possess some influence in the induction of the 
secretion of the gastric juice—of which more by- 
and-by. Meanwhile, it should be borne in mind 
that the fluid in question is immediately formed 
from the living blood, so that insalivation, or the 
admixture of the saliva with the food, may be looked 
upon as the first step in the assimilating of the 
food to the constitution of the animal. 

The food, thus prepared, and reduced to the 
condition of a soft pulpy mass, is conveyed into 
the gullet, and by it propelled into the stomach, 
the most important of all the organs connected with 
the process of digestion. The presence of food in 
the stomach causes an outpouring of the gastric 
juice — ^a secretion produced by certain glands lying 
beneath the first coat of the stomach, by the action 
of which, combined with the peculiar motion of 
the organ itself, by which different portions of food 
are at different times necessarily brought in contact 
with the coats of the organ, the process of di* 
gestion is carried on, and die food undergoes the 
first change, and is converted into chyme. When 
this change has been completed-— and it requires 
a longer or shorter time, according to the nature 
and kind of food on which the stomach has to act, 
as well as the manner in which it is cooked-— the 
semi-fluid mass, called chyme, is propelled into 
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the small intesttne, called the duodenumj where it 
is mingled with the hile secreted hy the liver, and 
undergoes another change, when it is called chyle. 
The uses of the pancreas, or sweetbread, and of the 
spleen, are not at present sufficiently known to 
enable physiologists to decide upon their influence 
in the process of digestion. The chyle, as it 
passes through the small intestines, is acted on by 
small tubes, which select the nutritious portions, 
rejecting the offal, and convey what they have 
taken up through some glands seated near the 
intestines, and thence to a duct, called the thoracic 
duct, by which it is conveyed to the right side of 
the heart, where, by the contraction and dilatation of 
the organ it is commingled with the mass of venous 
blood, and enters the circulation. 

The sketch thus hurriedly made must convince 
every one of the great importance of the organs 
whose functions we have just described. The 
re-building and constant repair of the frame de« 
pends on the perfect and healthy performance of 
digestion. If the stomach be disordered, and 
unable to perform its functions correctly, or if the 
quality and quantity of the food taken into it be of 
an unwholesome or detrimental character, independ- 
ent of the disorder which must follow in the ot^ans 
immediately and directly interested, the whole fnune 
must suffer ; and if the cause of error continue long, 
serious organic mischief may ensue. Disordered 
digestion is frequently one of the earliest indica- 
tions of ill health ; on the other hand, a good appe-^ 
tite and easy digestion tend to demonstrate the 
existence of a sound state of health. 

The gastric juice, of which mention has been 
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made as one of the most important agents in the 
process of digestion, it has heen shown hy experi- 
mental physiologists, is never secreted miless under 
the stimulus of food actually in the stomach ; and, 
further, it has heen demonstrated that the quantity 
secreted is in proportion to the amount of food 
required hy the system, and not in a proportion 
relative to the amount taken into the stomach — 
this simple hut important fact at once explaining 
the cause of the indigestion under which large 
feeders lahour. 

Some very important points relative to digestion 
were ascertained by Dr. Beaumont, of the United 
States, who had the rare good fortune to meet 
with a case — ^that of Alexis St, Martin— where an 
artificial opening into the stomach existed, through 
which he could see everything that took place 
during the progress of healthy digestion. With 
the most disinterested zeal and admirable perse- 
verance, he proceeded to avail himself of the op- 
portunity thus afforded of advancing human know- 
ledge, by engaging the patient, at a heavy expense, 
to live with him for several years, and become the 
object of nimoierous and careMly-conducted experi- 
ments. The opening in St. Martin's stomach was 
the residt of a gun-shot wound ; it remained per- 
manently open, but did not prevent hisperformmg 
light work, and engaging as a vayageur with the 
Hudson*s Bay Company. 

Gastric juice possesses the power of dissolving or 
reducing to a thick pulpy mass every article of 
food submitted to its action; it has, however, no 
power over living animal matter, nor over any 
mineral or inorganic body. The important fact 

F 
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estabHsbed by Dr. Beaumont's experiments, that 
the stomach only secretes at one time a limited 
quantity of gastric juice, and that that quantity is in 
due proportion to the amount of food required as a 
sustainer of the vital principle, is one that should 
be borne in mind by every one. Although it is 
possible that by stimulant drinks and condiments, 
the stomach may occasionally be forced to perform 
work for which it is not adapted, in the way of 
digesting larger quantities of food than are really 
required, the repetition of the offence against the 
laws of nature, inevitably leads to a certain portion 
of the food remaining undigested, and becoming 
subject to the laws of chemical decomposition, from 
the influence of heat and moisture, the result being 
indigestion, with all its attendant ills. The mischief 
is greatly increased when, in addition to the un- 
wholesomely overloading the stomach, the mass of 
food that is thrown into it consists of various articles 
more or less stimulant, and of more or less degrees 
of digestibility. 

Dr. Beaumont, '^ in the couxBe of his attendance 
on 8t. Martin, found, for instance, that whenever a 
feverish state was induced (whether from ob- 
structed perspiration, from undue excitement by 
stimulating liquors, from overloading the stomach, or 
from fear, anger, or other mental emotion, depres* 
sing or disturbing the nervous system) the internal 
coat of the stomach became sometimes red and 
dry, and at other times pale and moist, and lost 
altogether its smooth and healthy appearance. A« 
a necessary consequence, the usual secretions 
became vitiated, impaired, or entirely suppressed ; 
and the follicles from which in health the mucus 
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which protects the tender surfece of the internal 
coat is poured out, became flat and flaccid, and no 
longer yielded their usual bland secretion. 

*' The nervous and vascular papillae, thus depriv- 
ed of their defensive shield, were then subjected to 
undue irritation. When these diseased appear* 
ances were considerable, the system sympadiised; 
dryness of the mouth, thirst, quickened pulse, and 
other symptoms, showed themselves ; and no gastric 
juice could be procured or extracted, even on the 
application of the usual stimulus of food."^ 

To return, however, to the physical conditions 
which are more or less conducive to the prolonga- 
tion of human existence : 

These are the sure results of air, exercise, and 
cleanliness. Good teeth are also great helps to 
digestion, and their presence is a sign of a sound 
constitution and good juices. 

The next sign indicative of a prospect of long 
life is a heart not too irritable. The circulation of 
the blood occasions a continual consumption, or 
spontaneous wasting; hence the system that ex- 
periences a hundred pidsations in a minute must 
incur a more speedy waste than one that has only 
flfty ; and, consequently, the man whose puke is 
always quick, and has its motion accelerated by 
every trifling agitation of the mind, or additional 
drop of stimulating drink, need not look forward 
with strong anticipations to attain longevity. By 
all means, then, let every measure be tsdien to 
preserve a moderate^ uniform pulse. 

The indulgence of all the passions, as will be 

* Combe. 
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hereafter elucidated, a life of constant excitement, 
and habits of intoxication, especially from spirituous 
drinks, greatly increase the irritability of the heart, 
and render the pulse more rapid. Disease of the 
central organ of circulation, of the force-pump of the 
system, as it has been truly but unromantically 
called by a well-known writer in Auld Reekie, 
is often thus induced, and frequently terminates 
fatally from the sudden occurrence of any passion, 
whether exciting or depressing. The celebrated 
John Hunter, who had long laboiured under disease 
of the heart, died suddenly from a fit of passion 
induced by a quarrel with the phjrsicians of St. 
George's Hospital, to which he was attached. 

It is a singular and interesting fact that though 
the heart is thus easily excited, yet in the healthy 
state it is possessed of little or no feeling, insomuch 
that it may be touched without any sensation being 
communicated to the individual to whom it belongs. 
A patient of the great Harvey had the heart ex- 
posed by a wound in the chest, so that it could be 
touched, and yet the patient was imaware of its 
being so, unless he kept his eye upon the person 
who tried the experiment. The fact coming to the 
knowledge of Charles I., he accompanied Harvey, 
that he might have personal evidence of the fact. 

Another excellent sign that a man is in good 
condition is a weU-organised chest and organs of 
respiration. Breathing is an incessant operation 
necessary to vitality, and is constantly freeing the 
blood from a multitude of corrupted particles ; per- 
sons, therefore, having a broad chest, with the 
ability of retaining the breath for a long time, may 
rest assured of attaining longevity. 
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A good temperament is a valuable ag^nt to 
lengthened years. The best is the sanguine^ tern- 
pered with a little of the phlegmatic^ which aids in 
securing a sufficient quantity and proper dkpersion 
of the vital power, resulting in the calmness, order, 
and harmony of the intend operations. Courage, 
moderate passions, serenity, cheerfulness, and moral 
excellence, are thus produced, and secure happiness 
as well as lengthened days. 

Good healmg powers indicate a desirable condi* 
tion of our nature, and a feculty <m its own part of 
assisting itself, in cases of derangement and inter- 
ruption, by keeping back and removing the causes 
of disease, and favouring the healing of woxmds. 
Among savages severe wounds heal up entirely of 
themsdlves, and cases of disease are rare in the 
extreme. Flesh possessed of good healing qualities 
indicates perfect and vigorous activity of the ab* 
sorbent vessels, and regularity in the operations of 
the organs of secretion. 

Uniformity oj^ structure^ by assisting uniformity 
of powers and motion, is another sign of capacity 
for old age. When, tiier8fore,we see a well-made 
-man, we see one likely to live long. 

Hardness of organisation is another good sign. 
By this I do not so much imply mechanical tough- 
ness as hardness of sensation. 

Haviag thus pointed out the signs, I will proceed 
to the means of their acquirement, premising 
^at the observations respecting Manhood are 
equally applicable to woman on ber attainment of 
maturity. With regard to the peculiar conoplaints 
<>f womanhood I shall be silent, out of consideratimi 
^ V 3 
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to the pudicity of sensitiye readers, as I wish this 
book to contain nothing objectionable. 

The prime auxiliaries, then, towards increasing 
the yital powers, retarding their consumption, har- 
dening the organs, and £eu3ilitating and assisting 
restoration, are moderation of conduct and regu* 
lotion of diet. I am for from implying that a man 
should give up his rational enjoyments, or accom- 
pany the sun when it goes to bed and rises; but he 
may be merry and wise. The theatre, the concert, 
the ball, are all beneficial in their effects, and need 
not be deserted because they encroach a little upon 
night ; but there is no necessity, but much mis- 
chief, from making a constant practice of attending 
them. Celibacy should be observed imtil the age 
of five-and- twenty, unless marriage occurs ; but I 
would no more advise a young man to refrain from 
the society of females than I would tell him to shut 
his eyes against the stars, or his ears against music. 
It does good to his heart, mind, and soul, and has 
more power in keeping him out of hann*s way than 
any precept in the code morale. 

There are Httle habits called ''small vices," which, 
though appertaining to our physical propensities, 
are generally condemned as breaches of conduct. 
These I shaU mention previous to entering upon 
the more specific subject of Diet. 

Smoking. — ^A great deal has been preached 
against this habit, but I see no harm in a good 
cigar at seasonable periods. After dinner it aids 
digestion. In open-air travelling it adds to the 
comfort. During a walk home at late hours it 
preserves the lungs from the effects of night air ; 
and in times of contagion it is a ci^ital preventive 
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against infection. It serves also to sootlie the 
mind when disturbed by anxiety and the cares of 
this world, and may be regarded as an adjuvant 
to health, when used in moderation. Excessive ex- 
pectoration is injurious and exhausting ; it is also a 
very bad and dirty habit, and one that may readily 
be avoided. The practised smoker rarely spits, 
when he enjoys his Havannah. Do not stupify 
yourself— -do not annoy the ladies ; do not expec- 
torate, and you may look upon your cigar as one of 
the good things in this life. 

Snuff is useful as a practice, but injurious as 
a habit. To the studious it is often indispensable 
in the collection of scattered ideas, or their disper- 
sion when too accumulative, and in society it is 
highly serviceable as a pioneer to conversation. It 
frequently happens, that after the mind has been 
occupied with a multiplicity of subjects, it is unable 
to dismiss them, when the task that caUed them 
forth is finished; the very attempt to banish re- 
tains them, until the bndn becomes muddled and 
confused, and the mental powers exhausted. Under 
such circumstances the nervous system requires a 
slight shock ; or, at all events, a thorough change of 
occupation. A bath, or a walk would be admirable, 
but is not always practicable or seasonable ; ▲ finch 
OF SNUFF, therefore, is the best substitute possi- 
ble, as it at once dispels the mist, and produces 
the effect required. When, also, the expression 
of one set of ideas impresses them so strongly upon 
the brain as to render them too vividly present, 
and thus retard the approach of those which ought 
to follow, the snuff-box, being an immediately ac- 
cessible resource, is invaluable; as it makes no. 
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encnMchinent on the 8tadeiit*s timey and by discard- 
ing the too obtrusive thoughts, enables the sequel 
to supply their place. When a sneeze can be eli- 
cited under such circumstances, a positive benefit is 
produced on the healthful as weH as the intellectual 
powers. Orators frequently owe an appropriate 
word to a pinch of snuff. A pinch after dinner is 
useful in dispelling a plethoric tendency to sleep. 

The reserve of Englishmen is attributable to two 
causes: one the desire of pursuing their meditations 
uninterrupted ; the second, from a fear of disturbing 
the thoughts of others. Under the latter impres- 
sion, travellers will frequently prosecute a journey 
in silence with a mutual desire for conversation ; 
hence the offer of a pinch of snuff has been adopted 
as a sort of conventional test of the real wishes of 
a person who is preserving silence in your society. 
It is a tacit intimation that if the stranger be de- 
sirous of pursuing his musings, the pinch is simply 
offered to assist ; but, that if he be inclined for 
conversation, you are quite disposed to join him. 
So much for the tstes of snuff. Its abuse injures 
the nasal pathology, and destroys the brain. The 
practice has had the frequent countenance of the 
great, the wise, the good, and the long-lived. 

Gahikg. — ^I object to gambling^ but a fHendly 
hand at cards is conducive to cheerfulness, and 
sharpens the faculties. Chess is an invaluable 
recreation for the mind; dice, hazard, and other 
games of chance are beneath the notice of men, 
and tend to inflame the passions more than any 
other species of gambling. Billiards form a noble 
amusement, and give that dexterity of hand and 
sureness of eye so firequently cafled into reqtiisiti(m 
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by the business of life. As to cricket, boating, 
wrestling, and other athletic sports, they are essen- 
tial to existence. Never sport beyond your means ; 
never gamble with another man*s money; never 
risk losing a game if you are likely to lose with it 
your temper, and never devote that time to such 
amusements which could be better employed at 
home, in travel or business, and you have my 
hearty concurrence to this mode of recreation when- 
ever prudence permits. 

Dbikkino. — To the wild Indian, nvhose nerves 
are strung on sinews hardened by exercise toithaui 
excessive labour; whose thews are strengthened 
and invigorated by the continuous action of firesh 
air, laden with the medicinal balms of the herbal 
world ; whose mental powers, never overstrained, 
are regulated by calm and peaceful sliunbers, 
water is the only beverage necessary for the allay- 
ment of thirst ; but to the toil-worn, emaciated 
labourer, who encounters the ''poverty, hunger, 
and dirt*' of civilisation— -to the professional man, 
pent up in the solitude of his chamber during a 
greater portion of the day — ^and, in short, to all 
the denizens of a country where men are herded 
together and exposed to unnatural fatigues and 
excitements, a moderate proportion of generous 
liquors is as essential to the preservation of both 
health and spirits as an undue quantity is fatal. 
Dyspeptics should be sparing in the use of strong 
drinks, and indeed they act wisely in shunning 
them altogether; but it behoves them to be as 
choice in the selection of their o^tia pura as is the 
ban vivant in that of his wine ; as it is well known 
that water in general is adulterated by Nature 
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hendf, and impregnated with mineral and otibes 
substances. Hence all water drinkers should boil 
the fluid before they imbibe it, or use a filterer ; 
but I cannot help thinking that the wiser plan 
IB to kill all deleterious properties by some 
admixture, provided by the wholesome and ever* 
teeming earth. The patriarchs would never have 
devoted the attention they did to the cultivation of 
the vine, had they not been aware of its benefit ; 
they were too. anxious for length of days, and 
knew too well how to secure the object to encou- 
rage a production calculated to shorten life. They 
knew the effects of intemperance in drinking as 
well as in eating ; but they knew also that there 
was no more necessity for refraining from dressed 
drink because intoxication attended excess, than 
from cooked meats because siufeit and all the ills of 
indigestion followed repletion. It has already been 
pointed out in this work that youths and very 
young men should abstain entirely from fermented 
liquors; but it will be remembered that a chief 
reason for that advice was the necessity of re- 
pressing at that age the physical and mental 
developments; but when manhood sheds its 
glorious rays to ripen us into maturity, let all 
Nature lend its incense and blessed influences in 
the completion of the work. Man is her Lord, 
and it is right that she should administer to him 
in every form. The foreign qualities of liquors are 
digested as well as those of food, and if in the 
process they exhilarate and strengthen, their 
banishment from our dietary is an unnecessary as 
well as absurd self-denial of a good means to a. 
good end. 
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The drunkard is a beast ; the sot a fool. The 
first is imbued with the filthiness of inordinacy, 
and degrades and debases himself for the grati* 
fication of purely animal propensities. He has not 
even the excuse of a desire to elate and elevate his 
mind, for he either maddens or prostrates and 
drowns it entirely. The sot muddles away his 
senses and shortens life without meaning harm* 
but he is a fool to his health, a fool to his means, 
a fool to his happiness, and a fool to his character. 

But the man of warm heart and well*poised 
judgment, who eyes the bee^s-wing of his ro^ 
bumper with the spirit of Temperance by his 
side ; who sips in moderation the nectar of which 
his Creator sowed the seed and ripened the fruit ; 
who quaffs to the expansion of benevolent feelings, 
to the elevation of his ideas; the brightening of 
his wit, the renewal of his frame from a state of 
lassitude, and to the enlargement of his soul and 
all her divine faculties,- is in the tnie sense a 
worthy recipient of Nature's gifls, and not only 
justifiable but commendable in accepting them. 
The only apprehension is, that in making ''the 
heart glad'* the frame may sometimes unintention*- 
ally sufier ; and to guard the licensed toper from 
this casualty, I will throw out a few admonitory 
•but v^y brief hints on the dangers which lurk in 
his cup, and which it is in his power to avoid. 

AiiCOHOLs. — These are derived from fruits, 
.grains, and vegetables, and in fact may be dis<> 
-tilled from everything that grows. Those in 
common use are CHn, Rum, Whiskey, Hollands, 
and Brandy ; excess of the use of which tends 
.to intoxicate one; and their continued abuse 
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causes disease of the heart, liver, and the most 
important organs of tlie body ; they all befool and 
enervate. The volatility of spirituous liquors 
enables the heat they evolve to be rapidly absorbed, 
owing to the facility with which it permeates the 
membranes and tissues, and when it gets into the 
blood before it has burnt itself out, it exerts a most 
injurious operation on the lungs, brain, kidneys, 
and liver, leaving traces which are to be detected 
after death. When carefully used they form 
admirable medicines, and are frequently recom- 
mended by the physician. In cases of fatigue and 
depression a glass of grog is invaluable ; and in 
colds, exhaustion, feeble health, and other tem- 
porary disturbances, spirits are of great service, 
by their powers of stimulating and of generating 
warmth. They should always be diluted when 
partaken, except in extreme cases, and never 
ventured upon in the morning, as the stomach is 
not fortified against them ; they are also objection- 
able the last thing at night, as they disturb the 
brain, and consequently the rest. A dram taken 
by way of "i>«ocA-an-«ft#rrttM," or ^^ attrrup-cup,^' 
is an dixtr vita ! 

WiKES.-— Of these there are effervescing, strong 
and dry, and light and dry ; sweet and light ; moat 
wines are of foreign preparation, but some are 
home-made. The dry wines are Port, Sherry, 
Marsala, and Madeira. The light and dry are 
mostly of Rhenish produce, and consist of Claret, 
Moselle, Hermitage, &c. The light and sparkling 
are Moselle, Hock, Champagne, and others too 
well known to be minutely catalogued. The 
home-made wines are so numerous as to exclude 
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recapitulation ; being made from every berry and 
fruit our country boasts. Few of even the most 
pampered tastes are strangers to the flavour of our 
highly* popular ginger and orange wines, or of the 
English Champagne, so justly celebrated as goose- 
berry wine in Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield." 
Then we have the raspberry, currant, and cowslip 
wines ; the raisin, malaga, and, chief of the list, 
the elder wine — that indigenous beverage that 
warms the stomachs and glads the hearts of so 
many worthy honest people during the chill and 
dreary months of winter! All these are harmless, 
agreeable concoctions, which please the palate, and 
cheat rather than elate the spirits, without power 
to produce a pernicious effect. Taken in excess, 
however, they cause intoxication ; but are not so 
injurious as the foreign wines, under such circum- 
stances, as they contain less alcohol. Medicinally, 
some are cooling, and some comforting and warm ; 
but they are never the active agents of the 
physician nor the emissaries of death, like foreign 
wines. 

In respect to the latter I will speak candidly 
and honestly : — they labour under imputations of 
which they are guiltless^ and which abe due to 
ADULTERATION. As a physician and, I hope, a 
philanthropist, I woidd that every man, rich and 
poor, could have his measure of wine per diem. 
But then it must be the genuine juice of the grape ; 
the pure generous sparkling fount as poured from 
the fruit itself, and not as it is mixed and messed 
by vile traffickers for purposes of profit ! Were 
this the case, the fast-decreasing vice of inebriety 
would disappear altogether; and, by the conse- 

Q 
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quent production of deaxer heads and brighter in- 
tellecta, an impetus would be given to that advance 
of mind which for so many years has been 
brightening over the country. ''But,*' say the 
tee-totallers, ''why not abandon strong liquors 
altogether ?" Because, I answer, moderate quan- 
tities do more good than harm! — ^Because they 
promote good sentiments and cheerful feelings, — 
and because I often administer them with herbal 
preparations, such as tinctures, infusions, and de- 
coctions, of which they are admirable preserves, 
and cannot, therefore, object to the occasional use of 
so valuable a cordial in its more agreeable and 
unmixed state. It has often been objected that 
wine stimulates yet does not nourish ; but do we 
not prescribe for the mind as well as the body, 
and is it not something to stimulate the sad and 
the weary ? Besides, the tone of the system is to 
be materially strengthened by proper stimulants ; 
how often has a glass of wine caused a man to 
rally imder the very ribs of death? How often 
has the broken heart renewed its energies and re- 
<^ned a path to fortune under the healing stimu* 
lus of a moderate glass? How often has the 
threatened ague-fit and rheumatic chill been 
averted by the same well-timed remedy? I do 
not advocate its use at dinner, as it either retards 
or unduly accelerates digestion ; but as a po9t 
prandMl enjoyment its temperate use is unob- 
jectionable. 

Its evil consequences when adulterated or taken 
in too large quantities, are disturbance of the uri- 
nary secretions; acidity of the stomach, fever, 
and irritability of the skin, attended by intoxica- 
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tion, and, when taken to great excess, 
tremens and loss of life. Be it remembered that a 
eingle injudicioue glass unU raise the pulse from 
twenty to thirty heats. 

I cannot conclude this part of the subject with- 
out strengthening my observations by the remark 
that in the upper classes, where the use of wine is 
habitual, drunkenness is infrequent and longevity 
common. Their wines are piure and partaken in 
moderation. 

MAI.T LiQUOBs. — John Bjibi.eycobn is too 
popular with the English reader to be neglected. 
I must, in spite of the tee-totallers, pronounce ale 
to be a good tonic, and ?o rtes a nutritious hearten* 
ing beverage. Shakspeare wrote ; Burleigh legis- 
lated; Blake, Drake, and Leicester fought; and 
Queen Elizabeth lived to above seventy years of age 
on good English ale ; I cannot therefore see how it 
militates against either genius, courage, or longe- 
vity. Porter sustains the frame under many a 
burden, and often ekes out the subsistence of po- 
verty. To women who are suckling it is of extreme 
benefit, and not only adds to the quantity but to the 
richness of the milk. There is not, I verHy believe, a 
more wholesome drink. The valetudinarian de- 
rives from it strength and nourishment 

The slowness with which malt liquors digest is 
one reason of the bad results of excess; hence 
their free use should be avoided, especially by dys- 
peptics. Too much porter is inductive of apoplexy 
and liver complaints, being a heavy drink, fatten- 
ing and constipating. Ale m immoderate quantify 
acts irritatingly upon the kidneys and skin. Both 

o 2 
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liquors are stupifying and intoxicating. I strongly 
advise consumers to have them in small four and 
a-half gallon casks from the hrewer, as it is next to 
impossible to procure them unadulterated from the 
publican, who in this respect is both a " publican 
and a sinner." The admixtures by which ale and 
porter are deprived of their wholesome qualities, 
consist of aliun, salt, and green vitriol, to produce 
a fine cauliflower head; cayenne, quassia, and 
grains of paradise, to create thirst and induce fur- 
ther drinking ; and, lastly, liquorice and molasses 
to disguise the taste of the deleterious introduc- 
tions : all these superinduce constipation, headache, 
drowsiness, wind on the stomach, flatulence, and 
other foes to health; cocculus indicus, a deadly 
poison, is also employed. Get your beer free from 
these and it will never harm you. 

Cider and Pebsy.— -These occasion colic in 
some constitutions ; but in general they are harm- 
less, light, agreeable, $ind exhilarating beverages. 
The colic, which is generally allied to the painters* 
colic, is caused by destilling the cider and perry 
through leaden pipes. 

Coffee and Tea. — These may be termed the 
mildest form of decoctions or infusions ; and not- 
withstanding all that has been said in their favour 
and dispraise, they are liable to precisely the 
remarks in which I have indulged respecting other 
Artificial liquors. Partaken in moderation they 
possess high virtues, and are particularly favour- 
able to sobriety and the promotion of intellectual 
pursuits. Freely partaken they enervate the mind 
and destroy the frame. Green tea is particularly 
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injurious. Chocolate, cocoa, broma, saloop, &c., 
are all more or less nutritious, and equally open to 
objection when taken to excess. 

Gll9G£S-B££B, SoDA-WatEB, LEHOKADJBy 

&c. — These liquors are too insipid to be inordi* 
nately partaken. They are cooling, agreeable, 
and hannless. 

Soups. — ^Light soups are nourishing — rich 
ones fattening and injurious. Beef and MuxTOir 
tea are capital for invalids. 

JTie heat liquids are milk, harley-water^ toaaU 
and-watery and grud. The first will sustain life 
for a long time without solid food. The second 
and third assuage thirst better than any compound 
in use, and the last is healing to the stomach. No 
preparation on earth has more valuable qualities. 

One final maxim, and I bring my observations 
on DBiNXiNG to a close. It is u>ell always to 
drink token tkirsty^ and wise to avoid drinking too 
muck. 

Late Hotjbs.— -The practice of keeping late 
hours is another of the '^ small vices f^ but which 
I contend to be an evil of magnitude. It carries 
fever, head-ache, lassitude, and a long list of other 
evils in its train, and is an infringement of the 
physiological laws which Nature visits with condign 
vengeance. In the natural chronology there is a 
unity that once broken, renders the processes of 
our system irregular, and destroys the uniformity so 
essential toward the establishment of well-regulated 
habits. The rising sun draws forth qualities from 
earth and vegetation most conducive to the moral 
and physical health of the waking man; the in- 
visible air is laden with properties which stimulate 
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his powers and refine his faculties. This, then, 
must be the proper period for quitting the bed- 
chamber, into which the breath has been exhaled 
for many hours, and the pores have been rapidly 
emitting their secretions; the conjoined effect 
being such as to render the air mephitic and 
unfit for inhalation into the lungs. Miss the morn- 
ing air, and you daily miss the most valuable draught 
of medicine that can be prescribed. The most 
subtle logician cannot gainsay this fact ; but even 
were it not syllogistically demonstrable, the instincts 
of the animal and vegetable world would bear testi- 
mony to it in the example they set to man. No 
sooner does 

'* Morn, in nisset mantle clad," 

march over the Eastern horizon, than up springs 
the lark to gather life and gladness from its light. 
The grass raises its drooping head ; flowers open ; 
leaves unfold ; insects swarm into new existence ; 
the cock crows, and the warning is obeyed by all 
creation : thus testifying to its lord that the natural 
period for rising has arrived. If he have not 
sufficiently slumbered he cannot obey, but if he 
have moved faithfully in the mechanism of time, 
he will be fully prepared to join his subjects in 
the great work of renewing and prolonging life. 
Ablution and refection as naturally succeed in the 
order of events as light follows sunshine. The 
frame requires cleansing not only from the soil of 
the preceding day but the accumulations of the 
night, and the internal man requires food. Thus 
strengthened, we are in the fittest possible con- 
dition for labour, and we proceed with our daily- 
task until exhaustion and hunger demand rest and 
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refreshment. During all this time the pulsation 
is becoming accelerated; the body is imbibing 
useless or pernicious particles; the faculties are 
becoming overpowered by tension, and Nature re- 
quires a crisis when a change in the condition 
of the air shall effect an alteration in the condi- 
tion of those who breathe it:— when the frame 
may purify its juices and discharge its secretions 
by means of perspiration; the limbs renew their 
vigour by inaction; and the mental powers re- 
cover their spring by sleep. This critical crisis 
arrives. The sun goes down and the at- 
\ mosphere loses its warmth and geniality : — ^night 
bringing with it a new state of things, all tending 
to fulfil the requirements of oiu: being, and thus 
proving the period of its arrival to be the proper 
hour for cessation from toil, and abandonment to 
repose. Nothing can be more clearly indicated; 
and he who disobeys is punished by finding that 
his midnight vigils prove unwholesome, and his 
noon-tide sleep unaccompanied by the beneficial 
phenomena so much to be coveted, but which the 
daylight atmosphere refuses to enact. "With such 
evidence, how is it that man can be so wilfully 
disobedient to his great admonitress ? If he hold 
office he attends to the regulations of the super- 
intending powers ; he goes and comes at the sti- 
pulated periods, and fulfils his duties at the pro- 
per time. This he does for a livelihood, and yet 
he withholds a similar obedience from nature, 
whose object is the duration of life itself! 

Could late -hour pleasures be rendexed compulsory 
for a twelvemontji, all the young men in the land 
would rise in rebellion against the iniquity ; public 
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meetingB would be held to inyoke the segis of 
protection; the effects of gas, want of rest, the 
oyerstraming of the mental and oyertasking the 
physical powers would be pathetically descanted 
upon, and no stone would be left unturned untfl 
the community had permission to retire to rest at 
the natural period. Our shopmen and clerks at 
this hour are up in arms, and justly so, upon the 
subject; I and yet ayarice on the one side andaloye 
of pleasure on the other conduct our students and 
the thoughtless loyers of gaiety into the yery 
covirses so uniyersally condemned, and in whidi 
they flutter round destiny, as a moth does round 
a flame, until they perish. Could we liye without 
sleep entirely there might be some wisdom in the 
attempt to realise the couplet of Moore : in which 
he says — 

«* The best of all ways 
To lengthen our dajs. 
Is to steal a few hours from Hie night" 

But finding, as we do, that Nature demands rest in 
day if we eyade it at night, and that in cases of 
disobedience she renders us incapable of fulfilling 
any extra amount of duty by the prolongation of 
our waking hours, one would think it would strike 
us as ayiolation of good sense, as well as prudence, 
to persist in the infraction ; especially when it is 
further considered that no sooner is a long arrear due 
to sleep, than the great bailiff. Death, tdkes us into 
custody, and forces us to pay with the final slumber 
of mortality. Thus, if man will persist in burning 
out the brief candle of his existence in a single 
profitless night, instead of putting upon it a tern- 
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porary extinguisher that it may live another day, 
he not only ahbreviates its duration, but curtails its 
gains while it lasts. 

In this, as in other matters, I am dwelling upon 
the abuse of the custom. An occasionid night at 
the theatre, or Vauzhdl, gives an expansion to the 
mind that neutralizes any ill effect upon the body, 
and a night spent in dancing is more harmless still, 
providing it be not too frequently repeated ; for, 
while the gaiety of the spirits compensates for the 
loss of sleep, and relieves the faculties with almost 
equal efficacy, the profuse perspiration attending 
the exercise keeps the frame in the due perform- 
ance of its nocturnal duty, and prevents the fever 
that usually attends mmatural excitement from 
supervening* With these indulgent exceptions, I 
must prohibit late hours in toto. Every minute 
stolen from the proper period of rest robs existence 
of two, and adds darkness to its shadows. Sleep, 
in itself, is one of the felicities of life, and those 
who abrogate its term lose more than they suppose. 
It was a saying with one of our philosophers that 
*' deprive man of sleep and hope, and he has 
nothing to live for." And this is true, for without 
these nothing is to be enjoyed. 

No man should sleep less than six hours out of 
the four-and-twenty : none in the enjoyment of 
health more than eight. Every hour devoted to 
sleep before midnight is so much gain of natural 
advantages, which have less influence after that 
time, as we then begin to *' scent the morning air," 
and lose the benefit of that state of the atmosphere 
which the total absence of the sun creates* All 
nature sleeps at night, and so should man. 
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An evil of late study is its intensive effect in the 
shape of dreams during the night, owing to the too 
wakeful condition of tibe faculties which have heen 
employed ; for it is quite possible for some of the 
senses to remain open, while the rest are closed in 
sleep. Another injurious consequence is the strain- 
ing the organs of vision for a lengthened period by 
the light of a candle, which on no account should 
be allowed to bum during our slumbers, unless 
properly screened, as the less the senses are acted 
upon by externfd impressions the more complete is 
their repose. Rheumatic pains and swollen feet 
are also the unavoidable consequences of late watch- 
ing, as we thereby lose the physical effects of 
sleep in re-collecting the vital power, retarding its 
movements, restoring what day has robbed it of, 
and renovating the entire being. It is not gene- 
rally known that we are taller in the morning than 
at night; than which nothing can more strongly 
evidence the service of sleep to the frame. Each 
day is a miniature of human life, and morning, 
noon, and night, represent youth, manhood, and old 
age. Should we not deride the old man who neg- 
lected the cares of existence until the period of 
infirmity? And yet this is the course shadowed out by 
those who defer their labours until the evening, 
instead of beginning in the morning, when the sen- 
sation of existence is most pure and perfect, when 
man has undergone a new mental creation,when his 
conceptions are clear and his ideas exalted, and 
when the powers and juices of his frame are in 
their fullest vigour ! 

To sleep too long is as bad as to sleep too little, 
as it causes an acciunulation in too great abundance 
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of the pernicious juices, and shortens life by ren- 
dering the organs flaccid and unfit for use. 

With respect to the bed on which we sleep, 
experience teaches us that a horse-hair mattrass, 
slightly elevated at the head, and with light cloth- 
ing, is most healthy. Cxurtains are not necessary, 
and are often hurtful by confining the impure air 
which is poured forth by the sleeper, and prevent- 
ing the access of a piurer article for respiration. 
The bedroom, in which so great a portion of the 
lifetime is passed, shoidd be roomy, lofty, airy, and 
free from the introduction of plants or other things 
throwing out exhalations. Never cany the cares 
of the day into bed with you, otherwise the ideas 
they excite will wander and float through the brain 
during the entire night, and the soul wiU be thrown 
into activity instead of rest. By attending to these 
maxims manhood remains youthful imtil long after 
the fortieth year — disobedience hiuries him into 
decrepitude. Let me, then, earnestly exhort the 
reader never to pass the eleventh hour of night 
without seeking the sweet restoring powers of sleep. 
The globe itself sets him an example — it may roll 
on through the night with sleepless activity; its 
waters may flow, its winds blow, and its vegetation 
grow ; stiU nature slumbers, and, in like manner, 
while man is enjoying the balmy refreshment of 
forgetfulness, his heart continues its unceasing 
career ; respiration still goes on, the streams of life 
continue their ebb and flow, and the process of growth 
goes on without disturbance to that frame in which, 
though motionless and insensible, the mighty opera- 
tions I have described are still carried on. 

Indolence. — This is another sin of conduct. 
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If a man wish to accomplish the objects for which 
he was created, he must exercise his physical and 
intellectual powers. The sedentary and indolent 
man encourages an imnatural and (fiseased state of 
the viscera connected with the digestive organs, 
while those who accustom themselves to daily exer- 
cise in the open air attain the greatest age. Persons 
following sedentary occupations, which exclude the 
wholesome labours of the field, should recreate 
themselves by walking, runnmg, riding, dancing, 
fencing, wrestling, boxing, use of the dumb-bells, 
cricket, and other courses, being careful always to 
avoid exercise when physically unequal to its proper 
performance, or continuing it beyond the endurance 
of the bodily powers, always to continue in mode- 
rate action until the body becomes cool after having 
been imprudently overheated, and to abstain at 
such times from inflaming the blood with spirits, or 
inflicting a sudden chill with cold water, internally 
or externally ; and, lastly, always to avoid sitting or 
lying upon the ground without spreading something 
to keep off the damp. 

Duplicity. — ^Many may be of opinion that a 
discourse on duplicity belongs to morals more than 
physics, but such is not the case. A continuous 
course of decit acts upon the nervous system, 
and consequently injures the frame by esJiaust. 
ing the overtaxed powers of the mind, and short- 
ens life. Look at our actors; how frank, how 
ingenuous, how careless, how restrained and un- 
artificial are they in the natural walks of every- 
day life ; but were they to continue the assump- 
tions of the over-night, what decrepid, misera. 
ble, and short-lived beings would they become. 
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Even at rehearsals they never act ; it would kill 
them to do so, and they therefore merely exercise the 
&culty of memory, by repeating what they have 
committed to its charge. On the last morning or so 
they begin the task of disguising their real natures. 
Look at the crafty ! Do not their wrinkled and 
cadaverous countenances display the ravages of 
hypocrisy ? But enough ! If good sense and rec- 
titude are wanting to restrain a man from wilfully 
damaging his frame and vitiating his morality, he 
deserves the fate he incurs, and will find success in 
artifice dearly atoned for by remorseful feelings, 
and a miserable and shortened existence. 

The Indulgence op the Passions. — The 
connexion between the mind and body is such that 
all the passions influence the health, and, violently 
exerted, are h^hly prejudicial. Of sensuality I 
shall not here speak, but will confine myself to a 
few words on anger, fear, grief, and jealousy. 

Angeb. — Anger ruffles the mind, hiurries the 
circidation of the blood, and injures the vital and 
animal functions. To the robust it occasions dan- 
gerous fevers, and to those of weak nerves, or in 
infirm health, sudden death. Thus our regard for 
health, as well as for the peace of society, should 
cause us to check the ebullitions of anger. ResenU 
ment no one can avoid feeling, but Reason is always 
ready with her aid to suppress its expression, and 
did we consult greatness of mind, we should al- 
ways prefer forgiveness to the return of an injury. 
Reproof of wrong may be conveyed without excite- 
ment, and with far more efficacy. Anger, also, by 
disturbing reason, gives a cool adversary the ad- 
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vantage, and destroys the calmness and serenity so 
conducive to health. 

Feab.— This is a base passion, beneath the 
dignity of man, and which, while it debases and 
de^es him, deprives him of resolution, judgment, 
reflection, and power ; suddenly occasioned, it pro- 
duces convulsions and fits; when habitual, it 
blights happiness and tranquillity; renders the 
sweet hour for repose a season of horror; cramps 
and contracts the smaller vessels; checks the 
perspiration, and chills the skin ; renders the pulse 
irregulaj ; collects the blood into the internal large 
vessels; overcharges the heart; deranges the 
business of circulation ; interrupts digestion ; 
palsies the muscular power; produces shivering' 
and short breath, and occasions all the pernicious 
effects of a secret mortal poison. With what turpi- 
tude does this retrospect imbue those abominable 
perversions of the mind by which fear is intro- 
duced into the youthful heart to cloud its sunshine, 
and the inhuman frolics by which even the strong- 
minded are frequently startled into terror, and 
hurried oat of life. 

A servant who criminally terrifies a child with 
tales of apparitions, accounts of '* old bogies," or 
threats of calling the cat, throwing it into the 
water, or such like, deserves the most severe 
punishment. Innocence is always fearless, and not 
imtil childhood is taught to be otherwise, does it 
indulge in those foolish apprehensions which fire- 
quenUy form the bane of an entire life. Imbecility, 
and even idiocy, have been thus induced ; and many 
diseases of chUdhood, or at all events of their worst 
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symptoms, have been caused by the terrifymg tales 
and misconduct of nursery-maids. Parents are 
bound to watch carefully over the management />f 
their children, and whenever a servant is found thus 
acting, should di&miss the offender at once, without a 
character. The cure of cowardice is seldom 
effected; its prevention is easy. Accustom an 
in&nt, as I have elsewhere advised, to be left in 
the dark from its birth, and one great element in 
the sensation of terror will be removed. As it 
grows up, be particular never to threaten it with 
an imaginary pimishment, nor to have its ears filled 
with alarming ideas. It is too common a practice 
to render cripples, mendicants, and poor old 
women the objects of a child's apprehensions by 
threatening that they shall *' take it away," when 
it misbehaves itself; than which nothing can be 
more unjust towards the unfortunate, whilst it 
degrades the child by rendering it apprehensive of 
its fellow-creatures. The only two things a child 
should be taught to fear is io do wrongy and to 
occasion the displeasure of its parents. 

On its arriving at an age when it is likely to 
meet with ghost stories and other trash, the guar« 
dians of a child should procure a magic lantern 
filled with pictures of diablerie^ &c. ; and by exhi* 
biting these, and making a jest of their grotesque- 
ness, the young spectator is taught to laugh at 
what has frequently thrown grown-up people into 
fits. When sufficiently familiarised witii these 
frightful appearances, and satisfied of their perfect 
hannlessness, the child should be told how similar 
hobgoblins used to frighten the people many years 
back, and gave rise to a belief in creatures that 
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never existed. Exhibiticms of electric phenomena, 
fireworks, and a review, will do much towards 
rendering girls courageous on the occasion of 
thunderstorms, conflagrations, &c. As to a boy, 
the sooner you inure him to peril the better; teach 
him the power of his eye over a brute ; make him 
face a barking dog without flinching, and show 
him how he may turn a bull by simply pointing 
his finger between its eyes. Tou thus instil into 
bim that self-reliance which is true courage, and 
make him feel that all dangers may be averted by 
a bold firont 

A timid man may lose much of his infirmity by 
the force of reason; by laying down in his own 
mind rules for action in emergencies, and by fami- 
liarising himself with daager. But the chief appre- 
hensions of manhood are the fear of misfortune and 
the fear of death. The first is counteracted by 
Hope, which exhilarates the mind, preserves the 
health, and lessens the evils of life. The dread of 
death is more morbid and difficult of eradication. 
In some minds religion is sufficiently efficacious to 
cure the evil ; but in others the innate love of life 
causes them to view the certainty of its termination 
¥rith dismay and despair. With such a man it is 
difficult to act ; he feels like a culprit with a hang- 
man at his heels ; all his pleasures are poisoned, 
and it is not by an attempt to banish from his 
mind the phantom that haunts him that he is to be 
cured, for its forcible exclusion only causes it to 
return with redoubled strength when he is alone. 
It were more advisable to render him familiar with 
his enemy, until he can look it in the face with 
indifference and without fear. Introduce him to 
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the society of naval and military men, miners and 
others, who by their continued exposure to death 
have learned not to dread it. Impress him with 
the idea that to die is only to lose die vital power, 
and that as it decreases so do the powers of sensa* 
tion and consciousness. Beyond all things, impress 
him with the idea that life is but an intermediate 
state, and death the stepping-stone to the presence 
of a Creator. By these means, and by inducing 
him seriously to act every day as if that day were 
his last, I have witnessed frequent instances of a 
total enfranchisement from fears which had pros- 
trated the very souls of the sufferers. 

The fear of man is as contemptible as it is 
pitiable. To be alarmed at the attack of a formid* 
able adversary is a reasonable apprehension; but 
to morally fear a fellow-creature is a feeling so 
unmanly, that those who entertain it scarcely 
deserve consideration. The remedy lies only with 
those afflicted with the disease. Let them study 
to deserve self-respect, and they will learn to feel 
that they are as entitled to the respect of others as 
others are to theirs. In conclusion, I may observe 
that the exaggeration of evils is the principal cause 
of fear. 

Gkief.— This is the most destructive of our 
passions. It undermines the health, preys upon 
the spkits, and when indulged to excess is 
irremoveable. It is as inconsistent with common 
sense as with religion, and has the suicidal 
effect of wasting the constitution, and closing its 
train of horrors with death. Many seek to avoid 
its results by rashly rushing into the error of 
intemperate drinking, but this is equally fatal ; the 
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only resources are occupation in study or business, 
variety of scene, exercise, cheerful amusements, 
and the most active exertion of our energies 
towards dispelling a gloom, which is not a proof of 
amiable sensibility, but that of the most culpable 
weakness. 

Jeaxoust is a compoimd passion, originating in 
love and centring in hate, aiming its dreadful 
effects at the peace of the mind and the health of 
the body. A man may be forgiven for indignation 
at infidelity, but jealousy argues that he considers 
his rival more worthy than himself; for if he 
thought that his mistress had selected an inferior, 
he would simply pity her depravity of taste, and 
congratulate himself on getting rid of one so 
degraded in her ideas. Fortitude and proper self- 
esteem wUl always resist the insidious approaches 
of this deadly poison. 

ILlge, Ekvy, Revenge, Despair. — These 
form these extremes of the passions already speci- 
fied. Anger is but the germ of Rage, and when 
coupled with hatred gives birth to Revenge. 
Envy is a modification of Jealousy, and can only 
be counteracted by Contentment. Where it exists 
the bilious hiunours are stirred, and life shortened. 
Despair is the lowest deep in the depths of grief, 
and hurries the afflicted into the most terrible 
crimes against himself. The ministers of medicine 
and religion alone can prescribe for one in this 
condition. Hope is the only remedy, and without 
hope he is lost. 

Having now dwelt upon the treatment of our 
functions, mental and physical, I wiU turn to 
another branch of the theme, and advise my readers 
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how to sustain themselves hy the judicious choice 
of nourishment. 

Diet. — ^I have, I hope, stifficiently shown the 
advantages of temperance in eating and drinking ; 
but as human natiure is liable to inniunerable 
diseases attributable to a want of proper attention 
to the quality as well as the quantity of the food 
we consume, I think the subject worthy of serious 
consideration under a distinct head. A proper 
attention to regimen in diet tends materially to 
cure many diseases which baffle the powers of 
medicine, and the effects are generally more lasting. 
The difference in age, sex, and constitution ren* 
ders it impossible to fix a rule regarding the quan- 
tity of food necessary for the .preservation of 
health. The best course is to avoid extremes 
Nature tells us when we have had sufficient to 
satisfy the calls of hunger and thirst, and all beyond 
that must be hurtful. The following maxims will 
form a general guide in the choice of nutriment, 
and experience must do the rest. 

Weak and Relaxed Solids. — ^Persons in 
this condition should avoid all food which is viscid, 
or hard of digestion. Their diet should be nou- 
rishing, and they should take frequent exercise in 
the open air, but should be careful not to continue 
it too long. 

Abukdance of Blood. — Those of a sanguine 
or plethoric habit should partake as sparingly as 
possible of fat meats, rich wines, strong ales, and 
similar stimulants. Bread and vegetables should 
form their chief regimen; and water, whey, or 
small beer their dmk, and that in but small 
quantities. Exercise should be taken freely, and 
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repeated from time to time ; the plethoric person 
should not indulge in much sleep. 

CoBFTTLENCE. — ^Thosc whom the good things of 
this life have gifted with obesity, and still more 
those who have a natural tendency to that condi^ 
tion, should seldom partake of oily nourishing diet. 
Radishes, garlic, spices, and other heating things 
best suit their constitutions ; and water, coffee, 
and tea should alone allay their thirst. Much 
exercise and little sleep will assist them mate* 
rially. 

Spabe Habits. — The lean should adopt an 
opposite course. Soups, meats, wines, and malt 
liquors will speedily put them into flesh. 

The abore are natural tendencies ; but ill health 
and a faulty constitution give predispositions to the 
body which enforce a constant care under a variety 
of other circumstances. For instance, a person 
troubled with the gravel would be highly blameable 
in partaking of austere and astringent aliments; 
a gouty person should avoid acids, rich wines, 
strong soups, and gravies; those afflicted with 
hypocondriasis and low spirits, or hysteric dis« 
orders, ought to avoid all flatulent food, all salted 
and smoke-dried provisions, and everything calcu* 
lated to turn sour upon the stomadi. Their 
nourishment should be of a light, wholesome, and 
easily-d^stible nature. Scorbutic people should 
take freely of milk and vegetables, especially 
potatoes, and avoid salted meats; and persons 
afflicted with an alkaline condition of the system 
should chiefly confine themselves to acid vegetables; 
but those on whose stomachs food is apt to turn 
sour should live mostly on animal diet, avoiding 
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malt liquors, sweets, &c. Studious and sedentary 
persons should be likewise spaiing, and take a 
greater portion of vegetable diet, whilst those who 
perform much manual labour in the open air require 
more meat, their digestive organs h^ing stronger, 
and their system demanding a larger amount of 
support. 

Variety in food is a dictate of Nature, She 
has provided man with aliment of various kinds, 
and by rendering him omniverous, and giving him 
an appetite for different sorts of food, has taught 
him tiiat to be too imiform in its choice is not 
required. Observation has also discovered that 
the constant use of one kind of food is attended with 
bad results. The most simple is certainly the most 
congenial to the human body, being most easily 
digested and affording most nourishment. Bread, 
fruit, vegetables, fish, milk, and meat may each be 
partaken, but proper regard must be had to their 
mixture and the mamier of preparing them. For 
instance, animal food should always be partaken 
with vegetables, as when eaten alone it is calculated 
to give rise to numerous inflammatory diseases. 
Vegetables without meat are not generally suffi- 
oient to nourish the bodies of those who have to 
undergo fatigue. Indeed, as I have just remarked. 
Nature did not design us to live on any single dish, 
as she has provided man with teeth, stomach, 
and intestines suited to variety. 

In performing the important operation of eating, 
attention should be paid to the following rules :— - 

1. If your habits are regular, take stated meals 
at slated times. 
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2. If (^ an uncertain and weakly conBtitation, eat 
when you are hungry ; — often if you can, and 

NOT TOO MUCH AT ▲ TIME. 

3. Eat elawly, tnaeiicate toell, and keqf your 
teeth in good order. 

4. Be careful not to drmk cold liquor when you 
are eating hot food, 

5. Dnnk slowly, and not too qfUn^ espeeiaUy at 



6. It is not well to let one meal succeed another 
too quickly^ The time required for digestion va- 
ries according to the quantity and quidity of the 
food, state of the stomach, &cc. ; the time ordinarily 
required for the disposal of a moderate meal of the 
fibrous parts of meat, with bread, &c., is firom 
three to three and a-half hours. 

7. Do not take either food or liquids too hot — 
the doing so would be equally injurious to the teeth 
and the digestion. The action of the gastric juice 
is destroyed by a few degrees more heat. 

8. Conclude your dinner with a mouthful of 
Itard crust. It aids digestion, and scours the teetii 
better than any tooth-powder. 

9. Never eat sugar. It spoils the teeth. Hie 
same may be said of all confections, which are 
mixed with tough calcareous particles. 

10. Should a tooth decay have it flopped if pos* 
sible ; if not let it he drawn, so that it may not 
infect the rest, 

11. Never sit down to a meal in a passion, nor 
when warm with walking, 

12. Beware of devoting the period consecrated 
to the stomach to reading, studying, or otherwise 
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occupying the menial faculHes, At dinner the 
animal is lord ascendant, and the mind has no right 
to interfere, save to assist its operations. 

13. Ahvaya^ if possible^ dine in cheerfkd society. 
The ancients, on true medical principles, engaged 
fools and jesters to attend them at meals for the 
purpose of provoking laughter, which of all things 
is the greatest help to digestion known. People 
are apt to consider laughter as a mere instinct; 
whereas it forms one of our most important func- 
tions in not only elevating the spirits, but strength- 
ening the nerves, dispersing &e bile, causing a 
healthj circulation of the blood, and, as just speci- 
fied, aiding digestion. Grant but a jocund Mend 
with a sufficient meal, and the frame and heart 
have nothing left to desire. 

14« ** After dii^mbr sit ▲ while ; — 
After suffer walk a mile V* 

The above couplet conveys precepts more valuable 
than are to be found in many an epic. Violent 
motion after dinner disturbs digestion and the assi- 
milation of the food ; but gentle exercise facilitates 
digestion in an astonishing degree. Some consti- 
tutions require a short nap to render all comfort- 
able; but the habit is better avoided, as it is 
productive of a clammy mouth, iacreased pulse, 
and fever, and may induce apoplexy. 

15. Leave off eating the moment you feel satis- 
fied. 

16. Never eat what disagrees with you. 

17. Never quarrel at meal time ; — ^you might just 
as well feed upon a cushion stufied with pins. 

1 8. If you have not sufficient piety to say grace 
before and after meat, at all events thank your 
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lucky stars, and sii doum on good terms with 
yoursdf, 

19. A kntfh and fork tn the hands of one to 
tohom a hearty meal is a rarity^ forms a yreatpro^ 
vocative to good humour, and consequently digestiony 
at dinner time. Your own enjoyment makes you 
fancy his to be tenfold, and the reflection has such 
a tickling influence upon the midriff, that you cannot 
get into an ill temper nor escape that happy frame 
of mind during which the absorbents are as active 
as the heart. 

20. Never waste broken victuals. How many a 
poor man could liye on the crumbs which fall from 
a rich man's table. 

Having now pointed out the discipline of eating, 
and the qualities of food suitable to different con- 
stitutions, I will proceed to a minute investigation 
of the aliments possessing those qualities; and 
from a few general remarks will proceed carefully 
to particulars. 

As a rule I cannot too often repeat that too much 
animal food renders men dull and stupid ; and that 
a mixture of vegetable with the meat, besides being 
favourable to long life, has a tendency to enliven 
the understanding and preserve a delicacy of 
feeling. 

A man in health may eat anything. 

The flesh of animals which feed grossly and take 
least exercise — such as tame ducks, hogs, and 
stalled cattie — ^is the most unwholesome. 

The tripe, kidneys, liver, sweetbread, heart, 
tongue, brain, &c., of animals, though varjong in 
easiness of digestion, are all nutritious. 

Fish is more agreeable than serviceable, the 
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chief element of its composition being water; it 
consequently forms but poor fare for dyspeptic, 
weak, and delicate persons, and should be spar* 
ingly partaken. Melted butter and sauces are 
not to be reconmiended in quantity. Good fish 
increases in whiteness when boiled. For persons 
who are subject to a disordered condition of the 
bowels, fish is not suitable. Being light and of 
easy digestion, however, it forms a pleasant article 
of diet, by way of variety, for convalescents : of 
course the richer kinds of fish are not included in 
this observation. 

Otstees. — Though shell-fish are in general 
great disturbers of the stomach, they all possess 
more or less strengthening and nutritious qualities. 
Of these the oyster boasts the largest share, and is 
moreover the greatest dainty. It is slow in diges- 
tion, but of admirable service in scouring the 
stomach and re-invigorating the frame. When 
roasted, scolloped, or stewed, it is less digestible ; 
it is, therefore, better eaten raw than cooked. But 
where it does agree with the stomach, it little 
matters how it is eaten ; persons liable to cholera 
should avoid this and all other shell-fish. 

Whelks. — These boiled in milk are considered 
to be of service to the consumptive. 

LoBSTEBS, Feawns, &CC., &G. — Thcse are 
dainties of which so little is partaken at a time, 
that I cannot conscientiously advise their total 
banishment from the table. Persons of weak 
stomachs fancy them to be the lightest and most 
suitable article of diet ; whereas nothing can in 
fact be more unfit. Lobsters and some other 
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abell-fish have been known to cauBe an eiufition oh 
the skin, and even fever. 

Whitings, Bbill, &c.— The chicken of the 
sea is not only a great dainty, but admirably suited 
for delicate stomachs. Bnll also may be recom- 
mended, but both of them should be sparingly 
partaken of. 

Pii.CHAXi)8, Hebbinos, Spbats, Eei.s, SA£« 
MON.-— These fish are not favourable to digestion, as 
they abound in oil. They do not suit fiie bilious 
either ; but, beyond what has been remarked, are 
not objectionable. 

AUJlsh out of season is had. 

PovLTBY is not in general so easy of digestion 
as mutton or beef, but it may be eaten without 
danger to any constitution. The breast is the most 
juicy and nutritious portion of all fowls, and young 
birds invariably possess these qualities in greater 
proportion than old ones. 

Game. — ^Partridges, pheasants, wild birds in 
general, and venison, form excellent and digestible 
food. When they do harm, it is when smotheared 
in sauces, jellies, and stuffings composed of irritat- 
ing and indigestible materials. 
. Meat. — Beef and mutton— even invalids are 
allowed, unless in extreme cases, their mouthful 
of rump steak or mutton chop for dinner. Both 
are easy of digestion and very nutritious. They 
are great luxuries and produce hardihood and 
strength. The studious would do well, however, 
to abstain from these dishes, as well as all other 
meats, while employed in mental efforts, requiring 
great clearness and lucidity of thought. Meat 
pies should never be given to invalids. 
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PoBK, when roasted, is relaxing; salted and 
boiled, it is difficult of digestion, and in all cases 
calculated to disturb slumber. Persons in high 
health need not fear a moderate portion, but in<- 
valids should abstain from pork altogether. 

Veal. — What has been said respecting pork 
will apply to yeal. It will frequently cause a 
serere fit of indigestion, and even dysentery. 

Lamb suits children and invalids. It is excels 
lent food, and light of digestion. It is not, how-> 
ever, so nourishing and wholesome as mutton. 

Meat of any kmd is always most nutritious 
when in season. 

The diet, with respect to liquids as well as 
Bcdids, should be lighter in summer than in winter. 

SwEETBBBAD.— ^Excellent diet for inyalids, but 
should be plainly and lightly cooked. 

Tbipe. — A pleasant and palatable dish; but 
not easy of digestion to all stomachs. 

Rabbits akd Juggeb Habe. — Occasionally 
partaken, these are serviceable aliments. 

Egos. — An egg never comes amiss — ^whether 
raw, boiled, poached, fried, in omelettes, pancakes, 
puddings, tea, coffee, or flip. It should always be 
lightly cooked, and not be partaken too freely by 
those of constipated habits. 

Bbead. — ^New bread should be avoided, being 
unwholesome in the highest degree. Toast is 
always preferable to bread eaten as it comes from 
the baker's, as London bread is always imperfectly 
haked. Persons whose bowels act irregularly 
should not use toasted bread. White bread, when 
mixed with alum, which is of an astringent nature, 

I 2 
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constipates the bowels. Brown bread, being dif- 
ficult of solution, is inductive of irritability when 
constantly used; it is considered to possess an 
aperient action, so that by alternating it with white 
— that is by taking brown bread at breakfast and 
tea, and white at dinner— a counteracting effect is 
produced and the diet rendered wholesome. 

Pies and Pxtddings are wholesome, but less 
digestible than bread. They should be used spa- 
ringly, and with great caution in the fruit season. 
Excessive indulgence in fruit pies or puddings 
has frequently caused severe diarrhoea or cholera. 

Macaboni, Vebmicelli, Rice, Babley — are 
all dependent for their attractions for the palate 
upon die cooking. Farinaceous food is in general 
to be recommended, but should not be taken with 
too much sugar or butter. 

VeoetabXiEs. — Of these I have already spoken. 
Potatoes are better boiled than baked ; the mealy 
are more digestible than the waxy, but both en- 
gender flatulence. Greens and carrots sit lightly 
on the stomach ; and all vegetables of a farinaceous 
nature axe to be recommended. Turnips are very 
watery, but slightly nutritive, and apt to occasion 
a severe fit of indigestion, with fiatulence. 

Onions. — The Egyptions deified the leek and 
the onion, of which ti^ey were great partakers, and 
to which they mainly attributed their longevity. 
There is no doubt but that the latter is a staple of 
life, combining, as it does, properties in every way 
beneficial to vitality. The worst of it is, that it is 
vulgar, and renders the breath unpleasant. It is 
said that eating parsley afterwards assists in 
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freeing the breath. Onions are serviceable for 
persons who have a weak chest. 

Condiments. — It is the fashion to decry the 
use of all such things as pickles, sauces, oils, 
cayenne, mustard, pepper, salt, &c. ; but the 
slaughter is too wholesale to meet with my ap'* 
proval. Persons living in the coimtry, always in 
the open air, and at work, enjoying, therefore, good 
healtii, and a free and perfect digestion, have no 
need of any condiment with their food. The best 
sauce for them is the hunger caused by honest toil; 
but when the powers of the stomach are impaired, 
in persons who lead an anxious life in transacting 
busmess, or are constantly and deeply engaged in 
the worry of mercantile or professional avocations, 
the digestive apparatus must receive a fillip to 
get its organs into proper action, by an appropriate 
stimulant or a corrective. This is actually the 
medicinal province of condiments, the introduction 
of whkch in the East was almost coeval vnth that 
of medicine itself. They are corrective, stimulative, 
aperient, or binding ; and when partaken as agents 
rather than additions to our food, I have not a 
word to say against their moderate use. Condi-^ 
ments and stimulants taken with the food to induce 
the stomach of the glutton to receive and dispose of 
a larger quantity of food than it ought to have 
submitted to it at one time, become highly injurious, 
aad their use almost criminal. Food was bestowed 
on man by his Creator, for the support of his 
frame, and the prolongation of life, and not with a 
view of tickling his palate by dainties, or that he 
might pass his time in the sensual enjoyment of 

I 3 
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devouring the flesh of other animals* Of all the con* 
diments in use in civilised society, salt is that most 
generally employed, the least likely to be hurtful, 
and the one that most contributes to health, and 
the due performance of digestion. It imparts a 
savour to food without which it would be insipid, 
and its utility in the preservation of health has 
been shown by numerous facts. An ancient 
punishment existed in Holland, which Consisted in 
feeding convicts on unsalted bread and water 
alone. The consequences are said to have been so 
horrible that it was abandoned, the wretched 
criminals being devoured by worms generated in 
their own bodies. When the heavy excise duty 
was imposed on salt, the poor in Ireland not being 
able to procure it as a condiment for their miser-* 
able fare, an epidemic fever appeared among them, 
for which common salt was accidentally discovered 
to act as a specific ; it was therefore inferred that 
the disease arose from a deficiency of it in their 
provisions. The components of common salt 
when decomposed enter, the one, muriatic acid, 
into the composition of the gastric juice, while, 
the other article, the soda, forms part of healthy 
blood. 

The professional dyspeptic may derive advan- 
tage from using a small quantity of cayenne at his 
meals, and other condiments may be useful with 
divers articles of food, as correctives and stimu^ 
lants. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
no condiments except salt are required for the 
healthy and vigorous ; and that a sound digestion 
needs no help. On no account should their use b# 
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permitted to children, nor should they be at all 
freely used before the fortieth year, if it be possible 
to do without them. The stomach once accustomed 
to this stimidus, wiU not afterwards act without it, 
and that, too, in increased quantities. 

Cheese as an aliment is unwholesome; as a 
digestive it is useful. 

I need scarcely repeat, that a man in health may 
eat anything edible in moderation ; there are, how- 
ever, times and seasons when the various bounties 
of Nature may be partaken with most discretion ; 
I have therefore been at the pains to draw up a 
tabular bill of fare for the diflferent periods of the 
year, which I will now proceed to present to the 
reader. 

JANUARY. 

In this month the following articles are in their 
most wholesome condition :— 

Poultry and Game. — Tame Pigeons, Chickens, 
Fowls, Pullets, Capons, Turkeys, Geese, Snipes, 
Woodcocks, Rabbits, Hares, Partridges, Pheasants^ 
and Game in general. 

Fish, — Oysters, Prawns, Crabs, Lobsters, Whi- 
tings, Smelts, Sturgeon, Skate, Thomback, Tur- 
bot, Plaice, Flounders, Soles, Cod, Crayfish, Eels, 
Lampreys, Perch, Tench, and Carp. 

Vegetables,''— MushroomBj Seakale, Herbs of all 
sorts, as also Cresses, Mustard and Rape, Shalots, 
Brocoli and Brocoli-sprouts, Turnips and Turnip, 
tops, Parsnips, Potatoes, Garlic, Celery, Spinach, 
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Endive, Chervil, Sorrel, Beet-root, BrusBels-sproutSy 
Onions, Leeks, Colewort, Savoys, and Cabbage. 

Fruit — Apples, Pears, Nuts, Walnuts, Ches. 
nuts, Medlars, and Grapes. 

Smne's Flesh. — Sucking Pigs, Pork, Ham, and 
Bacon. 

Meat — ^Beef and Mutton. 



FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 

MeeU^ Fowls, and Game, the same as in January, 
with the addition of Ducklings. 

Fish, — The same, with 3ie exception of Cod, 
which loses in quality, though still obtainable. 

VegetahUs.-^^ldiiey Beans are added to the 
former list. 

Fruit — The same as before, with the addition 
of some forced fruits, which I do not reconunend. 



APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE. 

Meat, — Beef, Mutton, Veal, Lamb, Venison. 

Poultry, 8fc, — Pullets, Fowls, Chickens, Duck- 
Imgs, Pigeons, Rabbits, Leverets. 

Fish. — Carp, Tench, Soles, Smelts, Eels, Trout, 
Turbot, Lobsters, Chub, Salmon, Herrings, Cray- 
fish, Mackarel, Crabs, Prawns, Shrimps. 

Vegetables, — In addition to those above specified 
are early Potatoes, Peas, Radishes, Early Cab- 
bages, Caulifiowers, and all sorts of Salads. 

Fruit — Strawberries, Cherries, Melons, Apri- 
cots, Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes, Nectarines^ 
and Peaches. 
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JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER. 

Meat, — As before. 

Poultry, Sfc, — ^Pullets, Fowls, Chickens, Rabbits^ 
Pigeons, Green Geese, Leverets, Turkey Poults, 
Plovers, Wheatears, Geese, and Partridges. 

Fish, — Cod, Haddock, Flounders, Plaice, Skate, 
Thomback, Mullet, Pike, Carp, Eels, and Mackerel. 

Vegetables, — Of all sorts — ^Beans, Peas, French 
Beans, Vegetable Marrow, Seakale, &c. 

JFVuit, — Strawberries, Gooseberries, Pine-apples, 
Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Raspberries, Melons, 
Currants, Damsons, Plums, Peaches, Figs, Mul- 
berries, Nectarines, Grapes, Pears, Strawberries, 
Medlars, and Quinces. 

OCTOBER. 

Meat as before, and Doe Venison. 

Poultry and Game, — ^Domestic Fowls, as in the 
former quarter. Pheasants £rom the 1st of Oc- 
tober. Partridges, Larks, Hares, Dotterels, Wild 
Ducks, Teal, Snipes, Widgeon, and Grouse. 

Fish, — Dories, Smelts, Pike, Perch, Hallibuts, 
Brill, Carp, Salmon Trout, Barbel, Gudgeon, 
Teneh, and Shell Fish. 

Vegetahle9> — ^As before. 

Fruit, — Ditto, with the addition of Bullaces and 
Greengages. 

NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 

Meat. — Beef, Mutton, Veal, Pork, House Lamb, 
Doe Venison. 

Poultry and Game, — As last month. 
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FUihr^kA before* 

VegetdbUir'^vxtQXx^^ Turnips, Parsnips, Pota- 
toes,Onions, Leeks, Shalot, Cabbage, Savoys, Cole- 
wort, Spinach, Cresses, Endive, Celery, Lettuce, 
Salad, Herbs, and Pot Herbs. 

Fruit — Pears, Apples, Nuts, Walnuts, Ches- 
nuts. Medlars, and Grapes. 

Having thus shown what may be partaken in 
season, by a man in health, I will now particu- 
larise what must be avoided by invalids, although I 
am aware that the list will involve some repetitions 
of what has already been pointed out. 

Shrimp and other Sauces, Sprats, Mackarel, 
Boiled Salmcm, Fried Fish, Marrow Puddings, 
Peas, Suet, &c.. Salt Meat, Poultry and Game, 
Mashed Potatoes, Sausages, Ham, Yeal, and Pork, 
Rich Soups and Stuffing, Buns and Sweet Biscuits, 
Green Tea, Fat Bacon (of service at breakfast 
time for the bilious and the dyspeptic), Hot Rolls 
and New Bread, Pastry in all Shapes, Eels, Salads 
and Raw Vegetables, Cucumbers, Radishes, and 
Lettuces, Nuts, Walnuts, Cocoa Nuts, Almonds, 
and Filberts. 

COMPARATIVE TABLE OF DIGESTIBLE 
AND INDIGESTIBLE ALIMENTS. 

In order to render my observations on diet com- 
plete in aU their bearings, I will conclude the 
subject by furnishing another table, containing 
a comparative view of the length of time oc- 
cupied by different aliments in digestion, for 
the purpose of enabling the reader to adapt his 
selection of a dinner to the state of his bowels. 
For this purpose I have arranged the various 
articles of permissible diet in alphabetical order. 
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and placed against each the manner in which it is 
usually dressed, and the usual period it consumes 
in the process of being digested. 

Apples, — These are eaten raw, and occupy, sweet 
and mellow, one hour and thirty minutes in digest- 
ing ; the sour and mellow require two hours ; sour 
and hard, two hours and fifty minutes. In one of 
Dr. Beaumont's experiments on St. Martin, the latter 
ate nine ounces of raw, ripe, sour apples, at thirty- 
five minutes past two ; at a quarter past three the 
stomach was full of fluid and pulp of apples, quite 
acid, and irritating the edges of the aperture, as 
was always the case when he ate acetous fruit or 
vegetaUes. 

Apple DumpUnffs — ^Boiled-*~Digested in three 
hours. 

Barley — Boiled — Two hours. 

Barley Soup — Boiled — One hour and thirty 
minutes. 

^tf^^Roasted — Three hours. 

-Bc^^Boiled — ^Eaten with mustard, three hours 
and a-half. 

Beef— Boiled — ^With salt only — Two hours and 
three-quarters. 

Beef' — Dry, salted — ^Boiled — ^Four hours and a- 
half. 

Beef Soup — Boiled— Four hours. 
. Beef Steak — ^Broiled— Three hours. 

Beans — Boiled^^-Two hours and thirty minutes. 

Bean Soup — Boiled— Three hours. 

j^raoi^— Baked — Three hours and thirty minutes. 
^ jStf^«0fw. Melted— Ditto. 

Cabbage — Boiled — ^Four hours and thirty mi- 
nutes. 
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(^E»Ua^»— Raw— Two hours and a-half* 

Cbrro^lt— Boiled — Three hours and fifteen mU 
nutes. 

C%e0«8— Raw— Three hours and a-half. 

Chicken — ^Roasted — ^Two hours and forty-five 
minutes. 

Chicken Fricasi&'^T^o hours and forty-five mi« 
nutes. 

Chicken iSbtf;^-^B(Hled-— Three hours. 

CtwAirc^Baked— 'Two hours and forty-five mi- 
nutes. 

Codfish — Boiled'— Two hours. 

Ducks — ^Roasted — Four hours. 

Dticks, wild — Roasted — Four hours and a-half. 

Dumplings (hard) — ^Boiled— Ditto. 

Eggs — Hard-hoiled— Three hours and thirty 
minutes. 

Eggs — ^Fried — Ditto. 

Eggs — Sofl-hoiled — Three hours. 

Eggs — Fresh and raw — Two hours. 

Eggs — ^Roasted— Two hours and a-quarter. 

i^wmitfr*— Fried — ^Three hours and a-half. 

Fowls — Boiled or roasted— Four hotu^. 

(roo«0— Roasted — Two hours and thirty mi- 
nutes. 

Hashed Meat and Vegetables — Ditto. 

Heart — ^Roasted — Four hours. 

Zamd— Roasted-^Two hours and thirty minutes. 

Liver y Ox — Broiled — Two hours. 

Jft7^— Boiled — Two hours. 

MiUo — ^Raw — Two hours and fifteen minutes. 

Mutton — ^Roasted — Three hours and fifteen mi- 
nutes. 

Mutton — ^Broiled or hoiled — Three hours. 
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Mutton Soup — Three hours and thirty miautes. 

Oysters — ^Raw — Two' hours and fifty-five mi- 
nutes. 

Oysters — Stewed — Two hours and thirty mi- 
nutes. 

0^«/S^<-— Roasted — Three hours and fifteen mi- 
nutes. 

Oyster Soup — Boiled — Three hours and a-half. 

Parsnips ^^BoHed — Two hours and a-half. 

Pork — ^Roasted — Three hours and fifteen mi- 
nutes. 

Pork (salted) — ^Broiled or hoiled — Three hours. 

Potatoes-^ Boiled — Two hours and thirty mi- 
nutes. 

Pig (Sucking) — Roasted — Ditto. 

-Rtc«— Boiled — One hour. 

Sago — Boiled — One hour and forty-five minutes. 

Sausages — ^Fried-— Three hours and thirty mi- 
nutes. 

Suety Mutton — Boiled — Four hours and a-half. 

Suety -B««/^— Boiled — ^Five hours. 

Tapioca — ^Boiled — Two hours. 

TVtjpd— Boiled — One hour. 

Trout^ Salmon — ^Boiled — One hour and a-half. 

7\irkey~^Ro9sted or boiled— Two hours and 
thirty minutes. 

Turnips — BoOed — ^Three hours and thirty mi- 
nutes. 

Veal — ^Roasted or broiled— <-Four hours. 

Ditto CuUets — ^Fried — ^Four hours and thirty 
minutes. 

Venison — ^Roasted — One hour and thirty^fiye 
minutes. 
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N^oTE.^— Eaten to excess, any of these articles 
will occupy double the time specified in digesting. 

COOKERY. 

The nourishing qualities of most edibles are im- 
proyed in the process of cooking, and experience 
has long since taught our house-wives Uie best 
method of dressing a dish. I must not, liowever, 
conclude so important a branch of my inquiries 
without a few words on the effect produced by the 
various modes of cooking now in use. Refined 
cookeiy is one of the most destructiye inventions 
ever adopted for shortening life ; it heats and stimu- 
lates, and by its agreeable effect upon the palate, 
induces us to eat more than we ought, and give 
the stomach thrice or quadruple the amount of 
labour it is capable of performing; the result is 
artificial fever, drowsiness, heaviness, and a dis- 
ordered system and digestion. I have already 
stated that condiments singly and alone are inno- 
cent, and even useful, when they do not lead to the 
result of over-feeding ; but in the combinations to 
which they are put they acquire properties which 
are destructive, and by giving a fsdse appetite, pre- 
vent us from knowing when we have had enough, 
or rather induce us to continue eating long after the 
appetite for food has been satisfied. For instance, 
acids and sweets are harmless when used separately ; 
but when combined, are hurtfol. One great error 
in cookery is li&e practice of stewing and concen- 
trating the substance of several pounds c^ meat 
into a small portion of soup or jeUy, by which peo- 
ple imagine that they secure the essence of nourish- 
ment, without the labour of mastication to the 
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teeth or digestion to titie stomach ; but in this Uiey 
defraud nature, and convey, in a surreptitious 
manner, an excess of nourishment into the sto- 
mach, beyond the statute quantity it was ordained 
to receive ; thus producing plethora, loss of teeth, 
and ultimately of life. To the aged such things 
are useful, but people in the prime of life who 
think thus to aid the constitution at a railroad 
pace are miserable dupes to a dangerous fallacy. 

Another objectionable practice in cookery is the 
use o{/ata, which are all slow of digestion : suets 
in particular, that of mutton occupying four hours 
and a-half in digestion, and that of beef five hours. 
The chief objection to fat is that it is converted by 
the warmth of the stomach mto oil, which floats on 
the surface of the food until it breaks into number- 
less globules, filled with impure air, and in this 
rancid state mingles with the mass during diges- 
tion, and obstructs the process. Bacon fat forms 
an exception. 

Thus it will be evident that the more plainly 
our food is prepared and cooked, the more valuable 
are its properties. Turtle soup, gravy, jellies, &c. 
may be all very nice, but they create juices in the 
body more productive of injury than restoration. 
Nature ordains that our food should be chewed, 
macerated, and mixed with the saliva, in order 
that it may remain no longer on the stomach than 
is necessary to excite reaction,' and become assimi- 
lated with our substance. Plain meats roasted 
and boiled best carry out her intentions. They should 
always be thoroughly cooked, for to overdo or 
underdo them is alike injurious. 

Frying is not to be recommended. Baking is 
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also objectionable, as it soddens the meat and 
deprives it of many of its wholesome qualities. 

I have now disposed of this, the most important 
occupation of life, tending as it does to the preser- 
vation of life itself. Let due attention be paid to 
what has been said ; let the passions be kept in 
subjection ; let the joys of the table be subjected 
to the health of the stomach ; let the system re- 
main unstimulated by the use of mixed fermented 
liquors, avoid provoking an overflow of bile, and the 
dsuly meal will be an hour of daily festival ; delight 
vnll attend the satisfaction of the appetite ; exist- 
ence will be an alternated career of serenity and 
joyous activity, whilst the heart and the mental 
powers vnll conjointly expand, and render life as 
useful as it will be happy! 

But calculated as are the dietary maxims laid 
down for erecting a foundation for lengthened 
years, it must not be forgotten that life is frequently 
threatened by attacks altogether imconnected with 
the effects producible by improper food. I shall 
close the present chapter by pointing these out, 
and giving such instructions for their avoidance or 
cure as experience may dictate — ^premising that 
regular and temperate habits, air, cleanliness, and 
exercise are the greatest foes to all known diseases. 

Most diseases arise from our faults, and a want 
of due precaution in their avoidance. 

ChoIiERA., the modem plague, is always occa- 
sioned by bad air and noxious effluvia; Itoth of 
which are to be avoided by a change of residence 
or the removal of putrescent matter. 

Impure Aik occasions one out of every twenty- 
three deaths which occur in a closely-crowded city. 
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Nothing is more deadly than the breath of man to 
his fellow*creature. We cannot breathe the same 
air more than four times before It becomes carbo- 
nised, and imbibes a poisonous property destruc- 
tive to vitality. Hence the dreadful mortality 
prevailing amongst the poorer classes who herd in 
numbers together in one common apartment. In 
slave ships, where the unhappy wretches are kept 
under hatches during the night, it is a common 
thing to see six or seven bodies thrown overboard 
in the morning, in consequence of having died 
through inhaling the air empoisoned by the breath 
of their fellow-prisoners ; and a still more terrible 
example exists in the annals of crime, which will 
never be wiped from the records of human suffer- 
ing while man has a hand to inscribe or a tongue 
to dictate ; — ^I allude to the frightful immolation, in 
the black hole of Calcutta, of a hundred and forty- 
six Englishmen, one hundred and twenty- three of 
whom met a dreadful death from the effects of 
poisoned air, within the short period of twelve 
hours. A similar but more painful tragedy has 
recently been enacted on board the Londonderry, 
a steamer plying from Ireland to Liverpool with 
emigrants on board. During a threatened storm, 
the wretched deck passengers were driven into the 
fore-cabin, the hatches battened down, and a tar« 
paulin nailed over it. The consequence was that 
the vessel entered harbour with about eighty 
persons dead on board, the victims of impure 
air, generated by immuring a large number of 
human beings, about one hundred and thirty, in 
a small cabin eighteen feet long by twelve wide, 
and nine high. The horrors of that night must have 

K 3 
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been fearful in the extreme to the wretched victims ; 
so foul was the air that when the hatches were taken 
off, and the mate went into the cabin, the light in his 
hand was extinguished. Nothing can more strongly 
argue the necessity of ventilation in buildings 
such as churches, theatres, ball-rooms, and lecture- 
rooms, where large assemblages of people congre- 
gate. Too many lights also in a close room destroy 
the healthy action of the air, and the presence of 
shrubs and strong-scented flowers has the same 
effect, particularly in bed-chambers, the doors and 
windows of which shoidd always be kept open 
during the day, otherwise a slow poison will be 
generated and diffused through the air of the room. 
Evaporation from putrid substances, and the gases 
produced by burning charcoal and seacoal, must 
also be studiously guarded against, and above all 
the sharing by healthy persons of the same bed 
with invalids, or by children with aged people. 
In fact, more than two persons should never sleep 
in the same chamber ; and this is a regulation that 
ought to be enforced by the laws of a country, 
which whilst they prohibit the administration of 
physical poisons, apathetically tolerate the trans- 
mission of infection, and provide no penalty for the 
murder of a whole family by the poison of car- 
bonised air. 

Infectious poisons of all kinds are generated by 
living bodies, or else are carried in the air from 
external impurities, and conveyed by personal con- 
tact or inhalation. The maladies that arise from 
absolute contact with the sick, may, in most in- 
stances, be avoided by the adoption of simple pre- 
cautionary measures. Those that are from local 
origin require the employment of precautions such 
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as may be readily used by any one. Never wear the 
under-clothes of another, unless you are perfectly 
satisfied of his wholesomeness of condition, nor sleep 
in a strange bed where the sheets are not clean. 
Avoid putting anything, such as musical instru- 
ments, glasses, spoons, tobacco-pipes, &c., which 
have been used by other persons, into your mouth, as 
ulcers and other sores are frequently thus conveyed. 
Children should never be allowed to suck an 
infected mother, and persons with scratched hands, 
or open sores on them, should by no means mani- 
pulate those who are diseased. This remark is 
particularly applicable to midwives. 

Itch. — This is a disease that can only arise 
frx)m contact. It may easily be evaded by avoid- 
ing the touch of infected persons, and refraining 
from using the same towels, linen, &c. Without 
contact of some sort it cannot he caught, nor 
can any other contagious skin diseases. Cleanli- 
ness is an admirable preservative, but persons 
compelled to share the same abode with those 
afflicted with the itch will find the following an 
admirable specific against infection: — 

Common salt, two pounds and an ounce; salt- 
petre, a quarter of an ounce; dissolve in cold 
water, and wash the hands and face therewith 
repeatedly. The disease, it appears from recent 
investigations, depends on the presence of a minute 
insect, which has its burrow near the itch- 
vesicle. 

ScALLED Head. — These and similar diseases 
are not only communicable by contact, but often 
arise from impurity of blood and the juices pro- 
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duced by excess and unwholesome contact. The 
remarks relative to the itch will apply here. 

Measles — Small Pox. — Neither of these dis- 
orders is naturally incidental to man, but accrues 
from those contingencies of civilisation which 
necessarily assume a malign aspect from the 
poisonous effects of contaminated air and artificial 
food. They axe to be conmiunicated both by 
touch and by infection of the atmosphere. Their 
origin is unknown. The treatment of small-pox 
must, of course, depend upon the malignity of the 
attack, and should always be confided to a medical 
man. Its appearance may at once be detected 
by the presence of fever, and an eruption of small 
red spots upon the skin, which are speedily con- 
verted into suppurating pustules, containing the 
virus of the disease, which, except in rare instances, 
never acts twice as a poison in the same body. 
Hence the policy of introducing it in a naild form 
by means of vaccination ; to neglect which is as 
criminal as the wilful infliction of any bodily injury. 
Persons whose parents have been thus culpably 
neglectful should be careful not to touch the 
bodies of infected patients ; but their wiser plan is 
to remedy the omission by undergoing vaccination 
as soon as possible. The operation should be 
repeated every seven years. 

Measles may be avoided during an entire life- 
time by proper care in shunning the clothes and 
persons of the sick. General attention to the 
health is an excellent preservative. 

PuTBiD Feveb. — This is another foe to life 
which, like the smaU-pox, a;ay be communicated 
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by the atmosphere near the patient, as well as by 
touch. It is also frequently produced by the degene- 
ration of common fever, from the ignorance and pre- 
judice of those who crowd too many sick persons in 
the same apartment in hospitals, workhouses, ships, 
and prisons. But a common fever may become a 
putrid one, even in rases of a single occupancy of 
a chamber where the air is not diumally renewed, 
and too many bed clothes are heaped upon the 
patient. The neglect of proper internal medi- 
cines, of cleanliness, and frequent change of Unen, 
is also inductive of this terrible disease, when the 
person is eiqposed to the causes which produce it. 

Persons should of course avoid as much as possi- 
ble those infected, but when necessity compels 
an intercourse, they should be particularly guarded 
in observing personal cleanliness, moderation in 
diet, more especially with regard to fermented 
diinks; be very regular in their habits, and as 
much as possible keep the mind free from anxiety 
and fear. There is not any cause more likely to 
render a person liable to the infection of fever, or 
of any other contageous disease, than the depress- 
ing influence of fear. The apartments of the sick 
should be freely ventilated. 

Hydkophobia. — ^This is a disease communi- 
cated from brutes of the canine and feline races 
to man by means of incision with the teeth, and 
the consequent conveyance of the saliva of the 
animal, with the poison that infects it, into the sys- 
tem. This fearfol virus may also be conveyed by 
its application to a wound already formed, or to the 
lips and other parts where the epidermis is tender. 
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The dog, fox, wolf, jackal, and cat are all subject 
to hydrophobia, and the disease may originate ia 
them either spontaneously, or by inoculation — that 
is to say, by the bite of a rabid animal. These 
creatures, when thus affected, generate a poison 
which is capable of infecting other animals, and 
man himself, with the disease; those animals only 
in whom the disease is not generated spontane- 
ously — as man, sheep, horses, oxen, &c.— not 
secreting the poison, and consequently not aiding 
in the spread of this fearful disease. 

As it is of importance, under such circumstances, 
to be aware of the indications of this disease, as 
evinced in the dog, man's ordinary companion, and, 
in this country at least, the principal source of 
danger to him as regards rabies, we may observe 
that the impending malady is marked by some 
singular departure from the animal's ordinary 
habits, such as picking up straw, threads, or small 
bits of paper from the fioor and swallowing them, 
licking the noses of other dogs, or other cold 
surfaces, as stone or iron. He is besides lonely, 
shy, and irritable ; is less eager for his food, or 
altogether refuses it; his ears and tail drop, his 
look is suspicious or haggard, and sometimes from 
the very commencement there is a slight redness 
and watering of the eyes. In a short time saliva 
begins to flow from his mouth, and, passing by 
degrees into a viscid foam, impedes his breaking, 
which becomes difficult and panting, and his 
tongue hangs out of his mouth. Fever now sets 
in, and the back of the throat becomes inflamed ; 
but, although irritable^ and easily provoked to snap 
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at objects, he still obeys his master. The dread 
of water, which constitutes so characteristic a 
feature of the disease in man as to have given a 
name to the disease itself, is often wanting in dogs 
and other animals, who may lap water throughout 
the progress of the disease. After a time thus 
passed, the dog becomes still more irritable ; flies 
at and bites any creature in his way, worrying and 
tearing flocks of sheep, &c., if he can get at one ; 
and even the horse and elephant have fallen victims 
to his bite. The animal at last perishes apparently 
by convulsions. 

It must be needless almost to observe, that long 
ere matters have arrived at this fearful state, the 
rabid creature should be shut up, or if there be 
any difficulty in doing so, at once shot. If the 
symptoms which the dog evinces are not wiell 
marked, not beyond a change of character,, and a 
tendency to snap or bite at persons, and more 
especially if he have bitten any one, he should be 
confined in some place where he cannot do any 
harm, until it can be satisfactorily ascertained whe- 
ther he be rabid or not. It wiU aflbrd great satis- 
faction to the injured party, and be a great relief to 
the mind, to find that the . irritability of temper 
of the dog has depended on some other cause, and 
not on hydrophobia, as even the strongest-minded 
individual cannot contemplate so horrible a death 
without a shudder. Shoidd it prove indeed to be 
the disease, it at once indicates the necessity of 
adopting precautionary measures, to which we 
shall soon allude. The advantage of keeping a 
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supposed raad dog alive, in order to ascertain yrhe* 
ther he really be or be not rabid, must be evident ; 
should he be shot or otherwise destroyed by some 
thoughtless individual, no certainty can be gained 
respecting the nature of his disease ; and if any 
persons have been bitten, they may be kept need- 
lessly in a state of alarm for months, or a pack of 
dogs or a flock of sheep may be unnecessarily 
destroyed. 

In case of an accidental bite let the sufferer avoid 
all excitement from apprehension, a« the virus con* 
veyed into the wound invariably remains a more or 
less considerable period before it is imbibed and dif- 
fused^ 80 tluit there is always ample time even after 
infection to free on^s self from the consequences^ 
which may be effected as follows : — 

1. Wash the wound immediately in salt and 
water. 

2. Make incisions therein with cupping ap- 
paratus, and draw blood as long as there is any to 
be sucked out. 

3. Cauterise the wound, or bum with red-hot 
iron or gunpowder. 

4. Keep same in a state of suppuration for six or 
seven weeks. 

5. Take belladonna inwardly. 

6. Avoid all exciting food and liquids. 

7. Never be induced to try the efficacy of quack 
remedies. 

These rules are all to be adopted under surgical 
advice. In all cases of a bite from a dog, even 
only supposed to be mad, a surgeon should be 
consulted, and the bitten part, if possible, carefully 
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cut out If this be properly effected, there will be 
very little danger of a subsequent attack of hydro- 
phobia. There is an additional fact connected 
with the disease, which affords son\e consolation, 
even in those cases where surgical aid has been 
neglected or inapplicable — namely, that the pre- 
disposition to the disease is by no means imiversal. 
Hunter mentions that four men and twelve dogs 
were bitten by a rabid animal — ell the dogs died, 
but none of tiie men, although they used scarcely 
any precaution— of twenty oSier persons bitten by 
one ^og^ ail escaped but one. It would appear 
that ihe disease when generated by a wolfs bite, 
is as a rule more certain to occur, and be con^ 
Bequently fatal. Prophylactics generally are utterly 
useless. 

To the infectious and oUierwise communicable 
diseases, of which I have spoken, may be added a 
few others, suijh as consumption, scarlet fever, 
dysentery, and others, which all emit the poie<»i 
of contagion, when at a high degree of malignancy, 
or existing in a person whose fluids are greatly 
diseased. In such cases the rules already laid 
down respecting sleeping in the same bed; iur 
habiting die same apartment, or wearing the same 
apparel, should be rigidly observed. Consumption 
has been shown to be decidedly contagious. 

But there are other means besides personal 0(hi- 
tagion, which vitiate the system and shorten the 
career of manhpod. These are by the introduction 
of physical poisons, some of which affect the senses, 
others the iiealth, and others life itself. Of the 
violent and known poisons, such as prussic acid, 
arsenic, laudanum, &c., it is unnecessary to speak. 
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as they wiD naturally be prudently avoided by all 
persons not bent upon murder or self-destruction ; 
but it will be useful to point out how other poisons 
get administered through recklessness, incautious- 
ness, mistake, ignorance, or sheer wantonness. Of 
these, nothing is more dreadful than lead, which is 
daily conyeyed with our meat and drink into the 
stomach, from the utensils used in cooking, the 
pipes by which water is conveyed, and in various 
other ways; and which after remaining in the 
system for years, frequently causes diseases as 
severe as they are incurable. It is likewise car- 
ried into the stomach through the skin by con- 
tact with white and other paints containing lead- 
calx, and even by the atmosphere of a newly- 
painted or oil- varnished apartment. It is used, too 
in the adulteration of wines and many other articles 
of general consumption. Preparations of copper 
also, and antimony, quicksilver, Sec, have similar 
effects : producing painftil costiveness ; torments in 
the bowels, and a dessication of the body, with 
consumption and death. 

Comfits and other articles of confectionery are also 
agents for the conveyance of poiscm, being coloured 
with yerdigris, copperas, and simikr deleterioua 
preparations ; the use of arsenical colours by 
painters and children is in like manner dangerous. 
Dutch drops, likewise, and similar quackeries 
contain equally dangerous ingredients, and even 
bread is adulterated so as to menace the life it is 
eaten to sustain. Other poisons are often taken 
in mistake for roots and vegetables, and many have 
lost their lives through incautiously* partaking of 
hemlock, henbane, nightshade, foxglove,, wolfbane, 
bitter almonds, and many other poisonous plants 
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resembling parsnips, mushrooins, parsley, and 
other things in common use ; but all such accidents 
may be avoided by a proper botanical study of 
the kitchen garden, or by purchasing such articles 
as may be required at the houses where thef are 
generally sold. 

Added to the poisons of contagion and of physic 
there are the moral poison of vice, and the mental 
poison of overstrained faculties, both fatal to 
existence. The antidote to the first, of course 
consists in the due observance of rectitude, and the 
performance of our social duties. The latter may 
be avoided by copying the ancients who blended 
exercise with study, and thus escaped the destruc- 
tive consequences of intense thought. Confined 
air and a bent posture during mental occupation 
are even more pernicious than the employment 
itself; lying or walking diuing the time robs it 
of half its evils. Hence the labours of the mind, 
whether creative or recipient, should always be 
alternated with the labour of the body, and reason, 
able relaxation from both. Uniformity of pursuit 
is also creative of lassitude, and a decay of all the 
powers. The practical should therefore always be 
blended with the speculative, and when the mind 
has been absorbed by the abstractions of high 
mathematics and metaphysics, a change of object 
should be sought before its powers are too far tried, 
or they may become exhausted altogether. Nature 
having wedded the spirit to the flesh will not allow 
of too lengthened an insulation. Artificial stimu- 
lants to effect such prolongation are consequently 
objectionable, especially when the mind is labour- 
ing against the ^1, or during hours which should 
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be devoted to rest; but it is always better if possi- 
ble only to labour mentally when the disposition is. 
voluntary. Many persons have been hurried into pre* 
mature graves by overstraining and overtaxing the 
mincf, and keeping up its powers for a while by im- 
wonted and improper stimuli. Neither should per- 
sons dive into depths beyond them ; a particular or. 
ganisation is necessary to the investigation of philoso*: 
phical subjects, and those not possessed of it only 
enervate and render themselves miserable. Such per- 
sons should be content to act and live like philoso- 
phers, and leave the secrets of philosophy to be 
unfoldedbythe properly gifted. Mention has already 
been made, that to labour with the mind during diges- 
tion interrupts that important function. Life is fur- 
ther shortened by too much attention to business, and 
by the opposite extremes of idleness, inactivity, and 
langour. Sensibility and distorted imagination 
have equally fatal results ; and, lastly, a tendency 
to self-destruction is nearly as destructive as 
though the suicide had been actually committed. 

The period of Manhood has now been tho- 
roughly scanned ; all, therefore, that remains is to 
sum up the means of avoiding its incidental dis- 
eases, and then to close the chapter. 

Rui.ES TO Escape Disease. 

1. Remove the sensibility of the body with 
regard to the cause of disease. 

2. Remove that cause the moment it appears. 
As a guide to the first rule I will furnish a brief 

summary of the various accidental and other cir- 
cumstances which create a tendency to certain 
diseases. 

Apoplexy. The disposition to this is a dwarfish, 
thickset frame; red face, with a neck so short 
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that the head appears stuck between the shoulders. 
Prominent eyes. Giddiness and frequent hissing 
in the ears when fasting, and the frequent recur- 
rence of other bad affections. The opposite phy- 
sical condition to this is sometimes followed by 
apoplexy. 

Necessaby Pbecautions. Lie with your head 
high. Do not go to rest soon after eating. Take 
little aliment at night, and never overload the 
stomach unless you would hazard dying in your 
chair. 

- Hystebics. Persons bom of nervous parents 
have generally a disposition to hypochondriasis and 
similar complaints. Early mental efforts ; confine- 
ment ; youthful excess ; and the perusal of exciting 
works also produce this tendency, &c. Causeless 
emotion ; spasms ; palpitation, incapability of ex- 
ertion, indigestion, and flatulence, prove its exist- 
ence. 

Necessary Pexoautioks. Avoid puddings, 
cheese, pulse, pastry, fat, and beer. If com- 
pelled to pursue a sedentary life, labour standing. 
Never neglect open air exercise for an hour or two 
each day, and go on horseback whenever you have 
the opportunity. Seek cheerful society, change of 
objects, and country air; — ^we seldom hear of 
travellers being hysterical. If you have the choice 
of a profession let it be of an active rural nature, 
rather than anything quiet and solitary. Rub the 
stomach in bed every morning for a quarter of an 
hour with a comer of the blanket to dissipate 
obstructions and promote circulation and digestion. 
Forbear the frequent use of medicines, and let 
your physician prescribe your diet. 

L 3 
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Hemobbhoids. These are to be apprehended 
by persons descending from those who have been 
subject to them; the tendency is indicated by 
plethora and frequent liability to headache ; liver 
complaint, pains in the back and loins ; difficulty 
of evacuation, and a painful itching or constriction 
when performing that duty. 

Necessabt Pbecatttioiys. Never strain too 
much when performing the offices of Nature, nor 
confine the stomach, which should be rubbed a 
quarter of an hour every morning. Avoid heat- 
ing liquors, tea, coffee, and chocolate. Abstain 
from all food tending to flatulence, and live prin^ 
cipally on a moderate quantity of meat with juicy 
vegetables and fruits. An occasional dose of blue 
pill, when the liver is at fault, may be of service. 

CoKsuMFTiOK. TaU, thin, flat-chested, and 
slender^necked persons, with projecting shoulders, 
who have suddenly shot up to a great height^ 
should guard against this bane of our island ; which 
is, however, less frequently to be feared after the 
age of thirty. The indications of its approach are 
the spitting of blood, coughing, and pains in the 
chest on occasions of excitement or of sudden 
cold, heat, or trivial iiTegularity. Morning ex- 
pectorations of small cheesy lumps. Flying pains 
in the chest. Heats in the palms of the hands at 
meal-times. Deep red colour on the cheeks or one 
cheek only » Sudden flushings. Short breath in the 
open air, and breathlessness when running, ascend- 
ing a height, or speaking. Sudden hoarsenesfi 
without catarrhal cause ; and, lastly, the presence 
of the disorder in parents. 

Necessary Pbecauxions. Avoid the excesses 
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of affection, and of exercise in singing or speaking. 
Never press your chest against the work-table or 
desk at which you may be seated. Abstain from 
heating liquors and spices, and indulge in no 
violent exercises. Guard also against catching cold. 

Ague — Gout — Bhetjmatism. These may all 
be hereditary by the transmission from parent to 
child of morbific tendencies, and are particularly 
to be feared when a child has been kept too warm, 
and the skin rendered flaccid by profuse perspira- 
tion. 

NECESSA.BT Pbecautioks. Guard against cold, 
damp, excess, and the effects of climate. 

Gexebal Pbecaittions. If you are of a 
melancholy turn seek recreation to repress your 
liability to weakness of the nerves and chronic 
disease. The choleric and sanguine should avoid 
excitement, as it tends to the production of in- 
flammation. If you feel ill inquire into the dispo- 
sition of disease most likely to have been inherited 
from your parents ; as by proper regimen its ap- 
proach may be prevented* Never let the body sink 
into too passive a state. Take note of the parts 
most aflfeoted by sudden mental shocks or violent 
affections, coughing, sneezing, or a fall, and then 
act according to the symptoms, as those parts are 
sure to be in a weak and unhealthy condition. 
Great eaters should pay chief attention to the 
stomach; students to the brain; orators and 
singers to the chest, and the consumpdve to the 
lungs. 

I now proceed to the second rule, which will 
bear repetition : — '' Remove the cause of disease the 
moment it appear^" 
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When this cause is latent, a physician should 
instantly be consulted. When apparent and of 
slight import, ordinary and duly-authorised reme* 
dies may be applied by the patient himself. Care 
should be taken never to take medicine without 
cause, yet notice should be bestowed on the 
earliest indication of indisposition, as the slightest 
symptom may conceal the most serious malady. 
The signs of approaching illness are loss of appe- 
tite and alternations of cold and heat; thirst, drow- 
siness, and disturbed slumbers, with an unnatural 
stoppage or acceleration of the digestive functions. 
When these appear lower your diet at once ; as- 
suage your thirst rather Uberally with pure or 
barley-water. Keep the frame in an easy position 
and the mind quiet, and by such means nature 
will often effect her own cure, which is always most 
advanti^eous to the patient, as the effect of medi- 
cine is to produce an artificial disease to expel the 
natural one, and when taken ineffectually, the pa- 
tient has to suffer under two maladies instead of 
one. If effectual, the internal organisation is fre* 
quently so weakened by the process of cure as to de- 
duct a considerable period from the duration of life. 
I speak, of course, of the injudicious use of medi- 
cine on trivial occasions ; when the case demands it, 
nothing can be more valuable or necessary. The 
employment of purgatives is not always advisable ; 
lavements should be used instead; they cleanse 
without disordering the stomach, and remove the 
frequent cause of putridity. We cleanse the teeth 
and rince the receptacle of our food in its natural 
state, and surely even a greater amount of atten- 
tion is due to die purification of the person af^er 
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the process of digestion has changed the character 
of our nutriment. 

Some diseases are the measures taken by Nature 
for prolonging life by dissipating obstructions, 
evacuating corrupted matter, and restoring the 
system to its equilibriimi ; of such kinds are 
vomitings, blood -floinring, and slight bowel com- 
plaints. The same is to be observed in her mcnre 
extensive operations ; a shower cleanses the earth, 
and aids vegetation ; a storm clears the air, and 
even an earthquake has its beneficial results* 
Having premised thus much, I will divulge a fact 
which few physicians are candid enough to admit, 
but which I freely unfold, in reliance that the good 
sense of the reader bent upon prolonging life will 
prevent him from making an indiscreet use of his 
knowledge. It is this : — that an occasional de-« 
parture from the rigidity of rule and habit is ser- 
viceable; as too much servity in regimen and 
action, without any holiday or indulgence what- 
ever, renders the frame susceptible of disease. 
Shut up your chamber and see how the dust will 
accumulate ; sweep it out now and then, and 
though you set the particles in unpleasant action, 
you restore the room to order and cleanliness. A 
bell never sounded grows inharmonious, and unless 
you occasionally rattle the keys of an instrument, 
it will speedily get out of time. With these con- 
victions I grant a licence to every prudent man 
to get up a gentle revolution in his system now 
and then, by a little useful irregularity. He may 
take his choice of the means. A frolic— an extra 
bottle — a departure from abstemiousness at a 
convivial dinne]>— a night in the ball-room instead 
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of in bed— exposure to cold or heat—the partaking 
of a few nice but less digestible substances-^all 
will be forgiven by me, if not adopted as a habit. 
A day*8 extra rest, also, and a twenty-four hours* 
abstinence from food are equally of service, as all 
such departures from habit purify, open, and dissi- 
pate ; they give latitude to health, and harden the 
body. 

In addition to the diseases, hereditary, mental, 
and physical, there are accidents which frequently 
shorten life, and against which neither regimen nor 
medicine can guard. Of these the most formidable 
are the effects of lightning, mephitic air, sudden 
firost, &c., which a proper acquaintance with 
natural philosophy and natural history will 
enable the reader to overcome, where there is a 
possibiHty of doing so. Falls, drowning, strangu- 
lation, &c., may be guarded against by the cultiva- 
tion of presence of mind and intrepidity, and by 
exercising the corporeal powers in feats of dexterity 
on narrow ridges, leaping, climbing, tumbling, and 
swimming. Habits of the kind not only enable 
you to save your own life, but those of others. 
Another, but a less frequent accident is, that of 
swallowing poison by mistake, which may happen 
when neither drug, druggist, nor stomach-pump is 
at hand. In such an emergency the following 
prescription will do the duty of all three : — 

8eiM the mustard pot ; fiU it up with hot water, 
and, after stirring up the contents, empty it into the 
nearest jug or basin. FiU your mustard pot again 
with hot water, and again empty it into the jug or 
basin, which you mustjiil up with cold water, and 
then swaUow the whole, or, if another person be the 
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sufferer^ adminUier it to the patient, A better 
extemporaneous emetic does not exist, as it occa- 
sions immediate and copious vomiting. The 
expeiiment may be repeated until there is reason 
to suppose that all the poison has been ejected. 
This simple resource has saved many lives. 

The last cause of mortality upon which I shall 
dilate, and with which I will close this protracted 
chapter, is the condition of the habitations for the 
poor; of the paving courts, alleys, drains, and 
cesspools where stagnant water, holding filth and 
decayed animal and vegetable matter in solution is 
constantly tainting the air, rendering entire dis- 
tricts unhealthy, and inflicting typhus and cholera 
upon aU who have been remiss in observing those 
rules which I have lain down respecting sur, exer- 
cise, and cleanliness. Apathy on such subjects is 
disgraceful. A remedy exists, and no pecuniary 
considerations should prevent its enforcements 
Health and vitality demand the outlay — ^fever, 
misery, and death pay the penalty of its being 
withheld. The remedy is this: — Abolish cesS' 
pools entirely; extend the sewers into every street^ 
courts lane, and alley ; and enact thai every house 
shaU have a drain communicating with the common 
sewer. The undertaking would be gigantic and 
expensive, but could easily be effected by the 
labours of the unemployed, and the funds of the 
capitalist, who might be repaid with interest out of 
the poor-rates. 

Reader, the chapter on Manhood has reached its 
colophon. Its contents, perused with care and 
acted upon, will as surely carry you to the verge 
of old age with health, stamina, and constitution 
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unimpaired, as the contrary will impair them. 
Study, then, its maxims ; follow its rules, and all 
the leading ills of life will be unknown to you. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

DECLINE. 
The Turn of Life — Old Age and Decrepitude — Death. 

From forty to sixty a man who has properly 
regulated himself, may be considered as in the 
prime of life. His miU^ured strength of constitu- 
tion renders him almost impervious to the attacks 
of disease, and experience has given his judgment 
the soundness almost of infallibility. His mind is 
resolute, firm, and equal ; all his functions axe in 
die highest order ; he assumes the mastery over 
business ; builds up a competence on the founda- 
tion he h€is laid in early manhood, and passes 
through a period of life attended by many gratifi- 
cations. Having gone a year or two past sixty, 
he arrives at a critical period in the road of exist- 
ence : — ^the river of death flows before him, and he 
remains at a stand-still. But athwart this river is 
a viaduct called " The Tubw op Life," which 
if crossed in safety, leads to the valley oi ^' Old 
AGE,*' round which the river winds, and then flows 
beyond without boat or causeway to effect its pas- 
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sage. The bridge is, however, constructed of 
fragile materials, and it depends upon how it is 
trodden whether it bend or break. Gk)ut, apo- 
plexy, and other bad characters also are in the 
vicinity to waylay the traveller, and thrust him 
from the pass ; but let him gird up his loins, and 
provide hunself with a fitting staff, and he may 
trudge on in safety with perfect composure. 

To quit metaphor, the " Turn of Life" is a turn 
either into a prolonged walk or into the grave. 
The system and powers having reached their ut- 
most expan8ion,now begin either to dose like flowers 
at sunset, or break down at once. One injudicious 
stimulants— «a single fatal excitement, may force it 
beyond its strength*-<-whil8t a careM supply of 
props, and the withdrawfd of all that tends to force 
a plant, will sustain it in beaxity and in vigour until 
night has entirely set. Hence at the turn of life 
a man should turn his back on its habits and pur« 
suits, and relax all customary imposts upon his 
sinews, stomach, nerves, and mind. No provident 
man has his fortune to seek at that period; he 
can therefore KSord to retire from the active cares 
and anxieties of business. Having a smaller pro- 
vision of vital power, and less capacity for restora- 
tkm than during his prime, he requires milder 
nourishment and less active drinks than those 
which were before essential to sustain hia vigour. 
The process to be observed is similar to that 
employed in descending a hiU after we have turned 
the top. In ascending we inflate the lungs and 
expand tiie chest, harden tiie sinews, and brace 
every muscle; but if we continued the same im- 
petus to exertion after passing the sununit, we 

M 
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should too much accelerate our descent, and per-' 
haps fall before we reach the bottom. The decline 
itself assists our passage, and it is essential to 
restrain our muscular exertions, that we may pro- 
ceed with due comfort. Thus a diminution of 
strength actually sustains us hy equalising the 
powers to the task to he accomplished^ and thus 
prolonging the journey. On reaching level ground 
we are ftdly breathed, and it then becomes neces- 
sary to renew our strength, that we may prosecute 
the remainder of our pilgrimage. It is exactly the 
same >¥ith old age. The vital powers have 
drooped, and the enfeebled functions have sunk 
into a state resembling that of infancy ; their im- 
perfect action requires assistance, and, if duly af- 
forded, they will go through a process of renewal for 
a time in imitation of the early development of the 
same process in childhood. But the pristine juices 
which aided that development are gone ; the nutri- 
ment, therefore,* of old age must possess those 
stimulating qualities which in the chUd were need- 
less. An old man's milk must be wine ; his pap must 
be succulent soups, and his diet must be rich and 
tender meats. The fires that sustained a youngs 
constitution have fled, and their place must le 
supplied by warm clothing; the soft couch and 
luxurious seat which would have too early pro- 
moted the physical capacities, are now essential to 
prolong their stay, and prevent them frcnn becoming 
utterly extinct* The bracing cold bath must be 
exchanged for one of tepid temperature, that it 
may penetrate a system now being closed up, and 
those indulgences which would have weidtened 
powers when immature, must likewise be had in 
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subjection in their decay. Air, too, is as necessary 
now as then, but violent exercise would prove as 
dangerous as when the powers were immature: 
the arms of the nurse or the little riding chair 
should therefore be replaced by an easy carriage ; 
the body strengthened by frequent frictions of the 
skin, and the loss of natural moisture supplied by 
scented ointments and sweet unctions. The 
shocks of the nerves, the sudden inclemencies of 
weather, and all the other accidents which his 
mother so dreaded when he was a child, must now 
be equally guarded against by the nurse of his 
senility; and the same tranquillity and innocent 
pastimes which alternated the days of his early 
existence, must be resorted to for the purpose of 
warding off undue excitement from the hours of 
his second childhood. 

With treatment like this, an old man will live to 
the frill end of his natural term. His mind, imob- 
scured, will pour forth all the treasures of memory; 
and what he lacks in wisdom will be supplied by 
the lessons of experience. With no new objects to 
gain, he will dismiss envy and all the animosities 
of life. His councils will be sweet — ^his views 
just— his manniers endearing— and he will pass 
from the frdfilment of his duties as a man to that 
Maker whose image he has done his best to pre- 
serve without defacement or injury. 

Can the professional moralist teach more ? No ! 
The theologies of Scripture and of nature are the 
same. Both preach against injury to life; each 
proves that to strengthen and to purify the mind 
and the body, is to immortalise the soul. 
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PART II: 



WHAT TO LIVE FOR, 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

The Objects of Life — Sups for their Attammtiit — ^The 
Coltivatioo of the Intellectual Capacities and Physical 
Condition. 

Life is a Principle, and Man a Fact; the one a 
denizen of Eternity, and the other of Time — the 
latter attesting the existence of the former. In the 
composition of Man there is nothing but earth and 
air ; but, animate and instinct as they are with his 
breath, they are of no further note than as forming 
the materials of a casket. We daily add to the 
bulk ; and a portion of that bulk is hourly passing 
away. The food that maintains us is dust, and to 
dust we eventually return. 

It is thus apparent that Man, as a mere animal^ 
is but of temporary importance. If he be afflicted, 
it is but dust that suffers ; and he may always 
calculate upon the aid of death. Thus the bitter^ 
ness of existence is but brief; felicity itself is 
fleeting ; and when we lay down our ashes, it ap- 
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pears to be of little import whether in this world 
we wept or smiled, for the dust that remains is 
insensible to its own loss. 

But why this continued reproduction of species, 
when the formation of creatures for an unlimited 
tenure might have been as easily effected, and thus 
perpetuity of enjoyment entailed? Why do the 
particles acquired in later life decay, instead of 
coming with the early freshness of youth— each 
new acquisition redolent of health, instead of musty 
of the tomb ? Existence would then have been 
worth a struggle. The happiness that was to last 
would be worth attaining; while the pain that, 
imcured, would have no end, would have then been 
intolerable, and worth any sacrifice for the removal. 
The man who now sits under his misfortunes as 
irreparable wo\ild be " up and doing" to remove 
ihem ; and the human race, finding it could not 
kill, would co-operate in the constitution of a state 
of perfect and lasting harmony! Why then, we 
repeat, were generations necessary, when the early 
inhabitants of earth might have lived on till now, 
and effected all that has been hitherto done? 

The answer is clear: — ^We i*ive fob a life 
hebeaftebT. As dust becomes flesh, so spirit 
becomes soul ; and the first breath with which the 
Creator quickened the first clay partook of its pro- 
creative powers. Such are the means He takes 
to people His own sphere with a community des- 
tined beyond a doubt to share everlasting bliss ; 
hence the object of existence should be to aid in 
carrying out His divine and inscrutable intentions, 
so as to prove us worthy of partaking in the final 
reward. In this one fact the metaphysics of theo- 
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logy blend, and all our duties are clearly explained* 
He who renders himself a worthy recruit for the 
ranks of eternity ; who enlists fresh soldiers, and 
who aids to smooth the path of those engaged in 
the same service, fulfils the piurposes of creation. 
In this world HsaiiTH, GHEEBFULirEss^ and 
SociAi. Habmokt are the products of such ful- 
filment 

These considerations naturally conduct us to the 
concluding part of our subject :«^" Wha.t to 
iiiYE FOB." The main objects of existence remain 
to be pointed out — ^the means of their attainment 
have still to be detailed. 

Our first step towards securing happiness is 
the cultivation of InteliiECTUAL Gafacitt, 
which enables us to judge for ourselves and others ; 
to reap and exchange mental benefits ; to distin- 
guish between right and wrong, to adopt advan- 
tages as they offer, and to promote that cheerful- 
ness which will best sustain us through our earthly 
pilgrimage. 

The next essential towards the attainment of 
the objects of life is PHYSiCAii condition. This 
produces Health and Strength ; the first fitting us 
for our gratifications and duties— the second for our 
labours. 

Another and glorious aim is the cuIiTITATIok 
OF the affections, and the eegulations of the 
PASSIONS, by which we acquire the esteem of 
others, and establish on a small scale that sympathy, 
harmony, and social consideration which in an ad- 
vanced state will become general. 

Our natural progression from friendship and love 
is to MATBiMONY. This is the position in which 
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man binds a faithful agent to his interests-Hsecures 
the development of bis warmer feelings without 
shame or danger*-and enables him to reckon upon 
one friend at least into whose ear he may outpour 
the secrets of his soul, and from whose Hps he 
may always gather coimsel and consolation. 

The last grand ambition of humanity is PBoaEirT. 
Haying surrounded himself with children, man has 
accomplished the most exalted of his privileges and 
duties. He has secured for himselif a circle of 
companions, friendsy and assistants ; he has given 
his race new creatures for its perpetuation, and has 
established for himself claims on creation. 

But Intellectttality, Physical condition, 
Affection, Matbimony, and Pbogeny are not 
attainable without due cultivation of our powers; 
and he who would be happy must produce in him- 
self a capacity for enjoyment, before he can hope to 
become a participator. That capacity consists in 
a clear mind, a soxmd conscience, and a vigorous 
frame : — the first to pilot the adventurer in his p\ur« 
suit of pleasure, and warn him of its rocks and 
shoals ; the second to remind him that when the 
spirit transgresses, it is through some transgression 
of the body as well as the will ; and the third to 
give him endurance for the labours to be under- 
gone, even in the brightest moments of felicity. 
How to produce so desirable a condition it has been 
my earnest endeavour throughout the first part of 
this work to point out with clearness, simplicity, 
and force — ^reserving for the second part the more 
delightful portion of the task I have assigned my- 
self—namely, that of showing man the immea- 
sureable gain to be acquired by attention to maxims 
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tending solely to the benefit of his body and mind ; 
the evil consequences of neglect have already been 
pointed out, but must be referred to occasionally 
for the sake of contrast. 

Men who are continually complaining of the 
evils of life have no correct notion of its joys. 
Our disasters may be computed in a very short 
time, for they chiefly consist in the pains of acci- 
dent or disease, the excitement of anger and grief 
at the disappointment of the feelings. These are 
the three heads from which everything we have to 
complain of flows. The streams, I admit, are nu- 
merous ; but if we reckon against them the myriad 
rills which gush from the brilliant fountain- heads 
of GBATiFiCATiON, the balance will be strikingly 
in favour of our joys. In the first place we have 
very little really to grieve for ; and in the next, 
we have mostly ourselves to thank for what we 
endure. People grumble at the world, and why 
have they cause so to do ? Because every indi- 
vidual who grumbles is one going against the 
world instead of with it. I know fifty people of 
most amiable habits when apart; but when they 
meet, some apple of discord arrays each against 
all, and they become the most miserable and hostile 
of beings in a minute. Now, happiness has a 
thousand sources, and as many outlets as there are 
stars in Heaven. He is a madman, therefore^ 
who, in siding with a minority, which he unques- 
tionably does when adopting the evils of life, thus 
displays a predilection for the toorae as well as the 
weaker side. Let us draw up a list of a few of our 
good things and place them against the bad, and 
the schedule will set even the vicious thinking. 
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Why what a noble comparison is here in favour 
of Human Nature ! With but three natural evils to 
endure— one of which may be ameliorated and the 
other two repressed entirely, we have sixteen 
generic gifts which subdivide into above a hundred 
elements ! It may be urged that I have omitted 
PovEBTT, Dbunkenness, and Destitution ; but 
the first is a comparative evil ; the second an evil 
of choice, and, to those who cherish it, of sensual 
enjoyment; the third is the coi\j\mction of the 
first with grief and pain ; whilst all three are evils 
in the social system, and not in the bountiful 
system of creation. Many a man considers him- 
self poor with more comforts than those enjoyed 
by the most affluent in the middle ages; the 
gallant men who are ploughing the ocean, and 
exposing themselves to all the extremes of climate 
endure more privation than a great majority of 
those who term themselves poor, while much the 
larger proportion of the indigent are rendered so 
by their own improvidence. Persons without 
means entirely are beyond the pale of poverty ; 
they are destitute, and will be spoken of anon. 
Every man ivith means, however small, may live 
within them, and be clean and tidy ; and wlule he 
does so can never be really poor. Dbunkenness 
being an abuse of laudable enjoyment is a crime 
rather than an evil, and while a man pursues it, he 
cannot live for those legitimate pleasures to which 
I am desirous of ^ inviting my fellow-creatures. 
Destitution, like pain, is an imcourted and 
unavoidable evil which the sufferer must bear 
until philanthropy and expediency amend it — ^the 
numerical instances of destitution are, however, but 
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few. Let a man be frugal, sober, and proyident, 
and he will know nothing of the ills of either 
poverty, inebriety, or destitution. 

Pain, Angeb, and Gbief, then, are the only 
evils to which we are subjected by nature to 
distiurb us in the pursuit of happiness. It has 
already been explained that Crime and all other 
evils are trespasses beyond the bounds of legitimacy 
and privilege. Theft is the appropriation to our- 
selves of more than human rights permit us to 
appropriate. An assault is a trespass beyond the 
privilege allowed us to attack evil-doers and to 
defend ourselves; and every other species of 
wrong-doing is in like manner the abuse of some 
necessary gift or law. Hence, happiness would, 
if mankind united in the earnest attempt to secure 
it, become the common lot; chequered only by 
pain when incidental to accidental and natural 
causes ; for the cultivation of forbearance and phi- 
losophy would entirely banish both anger and 
grief from the triune of evil. With such ad- 
vantages in perspective, it would be worth while 
endeavouring to secure them, and lengthen life to 
enjoy them, even if the soul died with the body ; 
but when we reflect that in properly facilitating 
our happiness here, we perpetuate its felicities to a 
hereafter, the incentive acquires irresistible attrac- 
tion, and becomes as magnificent as it is over- 
whelming. 

Since pain is to be avoided or ameliorated, and 
grief, anger, and other excesses to be repressed, it 
follows that there is nothing left for us hut er^oy^ 
ments. For these, then, we should live; these 
will I describe in detail by way of incentive ; and 
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these prove to be attainable by the great bulk of 
mankind, by the simple cultivation of the mcn*al 
and intellectual capacities, and of the ph3r8ical 
condition; and those who refrain are unhappy 
from choice. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

MA.RRIAOB : Its Oondition, Privilegeg, J078, and Obliga* 
dons. — ^Fboobnt: Its Utility and Beneficent Effiocts. 

** A eolitary blessing few can find ; 
Oar joys with those we love are intertwined.*' 

TniSi ruling planet in the starry system of enjoy, 
ment is Wedlock, encircled by the efiulgent 
satellites of Pbooeny. I have stated that happi- 
ness is physical, mental, or moral; but marriage 
blends the three, and consequently requires a 
chapter to itself, ere I pursue the analysis under 
separate heads. 

An alliance more close, more refined, more 
conducive to felicity cannot be imagined. The 
strongest ties of paternity or brotherhood leave us 
vrith some reserves which we would fain commu- 
nicate, some points on which we would take counsel, 
and where is the ear and lip we can trust like 
those of a wife ? What friend is half so true ? — 
What comforter half so endearing ? What com* 
pazdon half so charming ? What joy half so sweet ? 
She is a servant whose faith we need not distrust ; 
an associate who is never unwelcome or out of 
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place, and a mistress whom we embrace without 
witnessing the seal of unchastity upon her brow. 

Marriage is a step towards the perpetuation of 
that species for the preservation of a member of 
which all are at such pains to provide nourishment ; 
the one is as imperatively demanded by the po- 
pulation, as the other by the individual. What 
food is to the scion the communion of matrimony 
is to the stock. In the first part of this work I 
have detailed those functions of life which assimilate 
aHmentary substances with our organisation, and 
hold relation with surrounding objects to sustain 
the individual they belong to in his place; but 
there are other functions of life which are neces- 
sary for the assimilation or confederation of new 
members with the great body corporate of society 
at large, and without which man can no more 
supply the vacancy he will occasion at death, than 
he can breathe or digest without lungs or intestines. 
These functions are subservient to the preservation 
of the species by multiplying it, and are four in nmn- 
ber: one being shared by both sexes, and the other 
three belonging exclusively to females. The first 
is the function of Gekekation, which creates and 
plants the seed; the second is the function of Gas- 
TATiON, which developes, nourishes, and promotes 
the growth of the offspring. The third is the func- 
tion of Pabtukition, by means of which the bud 
makes its appearance, and the fourth is the function 
of Lactation, by means of which the bud becomes 
a flower. It must be evident, therefore, that 
careful attention to the functions by which the 
vitality of others is entailed, is of quite as much 
importance as the care of those functions entailing- 
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vitality to ourselves. The attention most required 
may here he recapitulated, without offence; de- 
scriptive details more at length will he foimd with 
engravings in my work on ** SEiiF-PRESBBVATioN." 
Efficacy and freedom from disease are the essen- 
tials of these functions, and to secure them all 
those stimulants to strength and health so often 
advocated throughout this work should he hrought 
int9 requisition. The hoy should he watched and 
preserved from errors which undermine the consti^ 
tution ; the youth should he rendered hardy and 
active, and the man remain continent. But health 
and nature will not allow him to continue so with 
safety to himself after a certain age, and conse- 
quently marriage is a necessity as well as a privi- 
lege. Perfect celibacy has high advantages while 
requisite, but disadvantages of equal magnitude 
when the organisation has become complete. Its 
recommendations are the preservation and strength- 
ening of the generative functions; the extension 
of future enjoyment in the marriage state ; the 
prevention of that immoderation which variety 
occasions, and which is hurtful to the mind as well 
as the body ; and the insurance of that inclination 
for pure wedded love which surpasses so much 
the grosser impulses of mere physical passion. 
The necessary control is easily acquired by hold- 
ing the thoughts in subjection, avoiding dangerous 
familiarities, and keeping the glorious destiny of a 
husband continually before the mind. Moral 
considerations and those of health should also be 
encouraged in the repression of illicit inclinations ; 
and it would be serviceable were young men to 
make themselves a little more acquainted than they 
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usually are with the physic^ogy of the reproductite 
functions. Another reflection may have some 
weight when all others fail : the infringement of 
contmence must either be made with a being already 
polluted by another, or with one who will owe to 
your seductive arts the tomd on her brow and the 
thorn of her existence. 

The constant thought of marriage is as elevating 
as that of sensuality is debasing. It moreover 
stimulates a man to the improvement of hb capa* 
cities, that he may govern with dignity, and give 
example with judgment. He also cultivates his 
powers of pleasing, and seeks to improve his 
fortune ; so that the more a man trains for wedlock 
the better he is fitted for the state, and the stronger 
are the probabilities of happiness bodi for himself 
and partner. 

Of ladies we demand equal circumspection. Tight 

lacing, thin shoes, light clothing, and squeamish or 

loose habits, never produced a wife in which a 

husband could glory. But I am happy to say that 

these things are going out of fashion. The culti^ 

vation of the graces and accomplishments are 

highly essential, as they assist to endear home t6 

its master, and attract his friends. Above all, the 

good old custom with 'Englishwomen should be 

preserved of learning to superintend domestic 

affaurs, and even how to dam a stocking, and make 

a pudding. In short, no efibrt should be untried 

to render herself valuable, as well as ornamental. 

Women may rest assured that most men when 

they marry do so with a direct view of becoming 

domestic in their manners, and entering upon the 

lordship of a little territory of their own. Let 

the bride, therefore, be prepared to render the 
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change a pleasing one, and its attractions will daily 
increase ; but any feeling of disappointment will 
produce a counter course to the husband's inclina- 
tions, and estrange him from that roof beneath 
which he had expected so much. Besides, a 
happy home is the greatest stimulant in life to the 
exertions of its master in providing for it, and a 
wife may depend upon it that if she renders the 
fireside comfortable, her spouse will take care to 
maintain his position, and anticipate her wishes. 

Thus the elements of matrimonial happiness 
require but little preparation. To the acquire- 
ment of a popular accomplishment, woman will 
devote her entire time ; and to win honours in the 
practice of a profession man will waste his best 
energies, and even health ; it is not much, there- 
fore, to ask them to take half the amount of pains 
to make themselves good happy people, and the 
ornaments of their sphere ! I shall have occasion 
presently to specify more* particularly than hitherto 
in what the joys of the wedded state consist ; but 
I mtut first impress my friends with the fuU neces- 
sity of making the preliminaries sure. Matri- 
monial misery abounds on every side. And why ? 
For want of attention to a few trifles in conduct 
and propriety. It is upon what are termed " trifles" 
that all-important things depend ; and the operating 
cause of small events will be found the agent of 
those on the mightiest scale. The air that stirs 
the ringlet on a lady's neck sweeps down the oak. 

^* The yery law that moulds a tear, 
That bids it trickle from its source ; 
That law maintains the earth a sphere. 
And guides the planet* in their course." 
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With such evidence of the importance of trifles, 
let us cease to disregard them in their bearing upon 
married life ; let young people only pursue the 
maxims I have laid down, and study each other*s 
wishes and disposition, and they wiU attain the 
supreme of terrestrial benefits. In condition the 
wedded couple stand tacitly pledged to the state, as 
the supporters of its population and interests. They 
have entered upon the government of a home; 
have declared themselves in favour of the sublime 
decencies of the wedded state, in preference to 
outraging the regulations of society by discursive 
enjoyments, which annul the single s^ections of 
the heart, and convert the privileged treasures of 
the passions into common property. They have 
undertaken to fulfil the mission of our being, and 
to take in keeping the happiness of a fellow crea- 
ture. As man and wife, their counsel acquires 
weight with the single, and their bonds with the 
rest of mankind are strengthened. They thus fiU 
the loftiest condition of the human state, and claim 
the homage of all inferior natures. Their Pkivi- 
iiEOES are those of precedence in all things : they 
are trusted, employed, and protected by society in 
preference to the single. They likewise possess 
the immaculate privilege of embalming the passions 
in the endearments of affection without prejudice 
to the health, or stain upon the principles. Of 
their Jots it would fill a volume to speak ; immu- 
nity from the cares of singleness is but a feeble 
instance of their happy condition. Confidence, 
love, tenderness, and rapture are all attendants 
on the nuptial state, and so diversify the hours 
that they almost pass too swiftly^ and tax bur most 
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detightfhl cares in the prolongation of existence ; 
but the completest felicity experienced is that of 
partaking the advantages of disnUerestedness. It 
is essential to a man's own interest that he should 
be selfish to a cei^tain extent ; but consequent upon 
this is that war of interests by which the clash of 
society is kept up, and which forms a weed in the 
brightest gardens. Now selfishness cannot exist 
between united hearts ; their intercourse therefore 
is unsullied by the breath that dims every social 
transaction, and a new sentiment is positively 
engendered — ^namely, a generous desire in each 
for the superior benefit of the other. Know- 
ing the disinterestedness that exists, each party 
feels secure from the encroachments of a greedy 
world, and in the grateful glow of kindred genero- 
sity endeavours to outstrip his competitor. A 
social condition like this is almost angelic ; could 
it spread throughout creation, this would cease to 
be a world of jarring interests, and the fables of 
Arcadia would be realised. 

With the OBLxaATioKS of wedlock are connected 
considerations connected with Pbooskt ; our re- 
marks on botb may c<Hisequentiy be blended. 

Fbogent, in &ct, is the principal obligation of 
the matrimonial tie, in binding which we enter 
into a mute compact with our Creator to fulfil his 
behests. This unposes the antecedent obligation 
of due fitness in health, morals, and the inteUectua) 
Ikculties ; there are two other preliminary Qb%a. 
tions of much importance — ^namely, the correction 
of temper and the investigation of the heart. The 
first is a difficult task, and the man wbo d^signs to 
be happy should by all means ascertain ^ t^^p^r 
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of his fair one before his affections are too far in- 
volved ; for one really bad is never cured. A bad 
disposition may have its course turned into 
another channel ; but the ebullitions of a bad temper 
are like the corruscations of a brawling brook, 
which fly here and there at random, and can 
neither be anticipated nor directed. Right or 
wrong, an ill temper will have vent, and even 
silence is no shield against its railings. No rea^ 
soning — ^no display of affection can still its sput- 
terings. To oppose it with anger only affords a 
welcome theme for further scolding, whilst dignified 
reproof causes the addition of insult Xo the out- 
pourings . of rage. In short, I cannot be too 
emphatic on this point: a bad temper ensures 
domestic misery. With respect to the state of the 
affections, that should be well ascertained before 
the indissoluble knot is tied. Many marry to gra- 
tify a strong but transient passion, and when that 
passes away, farewell to the happiness of both 
parties! True love is ineffaceable; but the im- 
pulses of physical feeling leave nothing behind 
but distaste and regret. The utility and beneficent 
effects of progeny require little desciiption, as they 
are too obvious for any to be ignorant of them. 
The man who boasts of children is himself an 
honour to manhood, and a benefactor to the State ; 
whilst his offspring furnish him new sources of 
delight, which brighten with the advance of time. 
They form a faithful and improving addition to his 
household, and increase the nationad stock. They 
add renewed interest to the declining years of their 
progenitors, and frequently make bad parents act 
well for the sake of example. 
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The mark of grace bestowed upon us by nature 
in the gift of progeny is not sufficiently appreciated. 
We overlook the fact that in the infant we are 
entrusted with the management of the most 
beautiful model and most curiously perfect piece 
of machinery in the universe ; he is a treasuiy of 
undeveloped wealth, and a wonder of art. His 
miraculous physical conformation is a perfect ex- 
position of all the material sciences, and of those 
solid principles which compose the framework of 
the earth. All the arts are developed in him, as 
well as every set of mathematical truths. The 
principles of mechanics are illustrated throughout, 
and the exact and irregular sciences are in him 
displayed. He possesses a chemical apparatus, a 
manufacture, a microcosm, an electric battery, a 
telescope, a camera ohscura^ apd the finest set of 
tools and working instruments in the world. In 
him the principles of the lever were developed 
ages before Archimedes declared them, and archi- 
tecture took its first lessons from his construction. 
Can nature display a more signal mark of favour 
than in gifting us with such a treasure ? Ignorance 
may be some plea for past indifference ; but now 
that science has taught man the creature he is, 
let us hope that the day is coming when we shall 
duly prize his worth, and look upon progeny as the 
mightiest and most priceless possession of which 
man can boast. 

And these are the high advantages of wedlock ! 
What have the indulgence of the passions by the 
unmarried to offer in exchange ? An aimless life ; 
a sullied reputation; an unhonoured home; a 
partner the world shuns ; ruined health ; diseases ; 
a broken constitution ; a stigmatised offspring, and 
an early grave. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

PHYSICAL HAPPINESS. 

Eating and Drinking. — ^Pleasure — Self-EBtecm — Self- 
Approval — Physical Sensation — Mental Sensation — Re- 
freshed Frame and Spirits — ^The Alleviation of Pain — 
The Gratification of the Senses — Rest after Fatigue. 
Health. — The Energy of the Functions — Strength- 
Good Appetite — Enjoyment of Slumber — Powers of En- 
durance — ^Freedom from Apprehension. Exercise. — 
Preservation of Health — Strength — Youth — Beauty 
Mental Powers and Life. Cleanliness. — Cheerfulness 
— Health — Pleasant Sensation throughout the Skin — 
Comeliness. 

Eating and Dbinking. — We live to eat, and 
we eat to live. When we consider that there are 
tribes existing in South America, and everywhere 
within the tropics, who subsist for a great portion 
of the year on a peculiar description of silicious 
clay, we cannot be too grateful to the bounty of 
nature in providing us with the delectable varieties 
of food which cover the whole earth, and swarm 
the air and seas for our behoof. The delicacies of 
creation vr&ce sent us for enjoyment, and eating 
and drinking may be classed among the chief 
physical pleasures of existence. Excess robs us 
of the appetite for that enjoyment, and by hurrying 
us from life materially curtails the aggregate of 
nice meals of which a man might otherwise par- 

o 2 
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take : from the simple pic-nic to the savoury ban- 
quet. But gross feeders at all events err on the 
side of gratification ; they do not ungratefully re- 
fuse the bounty of Providence if they abuse it. 
Alderman Turtle may have very strange notions 
of justice^ and rather a queer character for sense 
and morals^ but his judgment in matters of cali- 
pash is profound ; no man entertains a question of 
his discretion where a venison pasty is concerned^ 
and on the sinfulness of spoiling a sauce he is mo- 
rality itself. In short, he appreciates the good 
things of this life, and wiU gratify his palate at 
any hazard to health and existence ; but what shall 
we say of those beings who, with Uie world's feast 
before them, turn aside and prefer the remnant to 
the entertainment, and inferior things to delicacies ? 
The men who thus act are the prodigals, who 
waste their means and live upon refuse ; madmen 
who weaken the powers of the viscera with strong 
drinks, and thus destroy their capabilities for en- 
jopng table pleasures ; and fools who by the wil- 
ful waste of the vital secretions render the most 
luscious morsels tasteless, and become unable to 
relish the daintiest dish, though it possess piquant 
qualities fit for an epicure. HtTMBOLDX, in de- 
scribing the Otomaks, a tribe inhabiting the village 
of La Conception di Urania^ on the banks of the 
Orinoco, speaks of them as living upon ants, 
gums, and an unctuous mild clay, of a yellowish- 
gray colour — ^in fact, true potter's-earth. * This 
physiological truth is borne out by the evidence of 
many. The Indian women engaged in the potte- 
ries at Magdalene have an unconquerable craving 
for swallowing earth, and eat portions of the clay 
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on which they are at work in such large quantities 
that the practice is forhidden by the authorities. 
The same propensity exists amidst our negroes in 
the West Indies, and the prohibited clay is sold 
secretly in the markets. These, however, are in- 
stances of disease, and no insult can be greater to 
the West Indian negro than to tell him his parents 
died of eating earth. These instances, however, 
prove the possibility of sustaining vitality on the 
lowest description of aliment; but boon Nature 
disdains such fare for her children; and though 
her outcasts subsist upon it, the favoured sons of 
civilisation are allowed the choice of countless de- 
licacies, the plainest of which is a luxury compared 
with the baked clay cake of the negro. Those, 
therefore, who reject her boimties, or render them 
insipid, lower themselves to the condition of the 
poor Otomak. My object is to preserve my 
fellow creatures from so abject a degradation, and 
to persuade them to enjoy, and not merely devour 
their necessary sustenance. The only tax I lay 
upon compliance is an impost upon idleness, dirt, 
and those excesses which produce decay or sa- 
tiety. Let these be avoided, and a good appetite 
vnll make the humblest meal delicious; the 
partaker will discover that hunger is a blessing 
instead of a curse when the means exist to gratify 
it ; and thus our principal physical eyil is van- 
quished by our chief physical good. 

PxEASUBE.— Those who object to the pursuit 
of pleasure must e'en be content with the opposite 
alternative of pain. There is no medium of tran- 
quillity, as tranquillity forms one of the charming 
plains which intersect the hills and valleys of plea- 

o 3 
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(Bure ; and he who expects to meet it out of the 
regions of active enjoyment will find himself mis. 
taken. He may alight upon the heavy districts of 
apathy ; but apathy is not tranquillity. 

Pleasure is the reception of impressions which 
yield us definitive gratifications. No man can 
dislike pleasure ; but many a one spoils it, poisons 
it, misuses it, and casts it aside. We might ex^ 
perience it throughout exbtence but for our own 
wilfulness; and yet it is viewed by the bulk oi 
mankind as if it were inaccessible. What are the 
terms on which nature offers us this divine gift ? 
Simply, the necessary cultivation of our capa* 
bilities for its enjoyment. Come, then, reader, I 
have already taught you that to improve the mind 
and preserve the body is to awaken every suscep- 
tibility for happiness. Now let me teach you also 
what pleasure really id, and how deserving it is of 
even a sacrifice to secure it. 

Though the sources of pleasure are frequently 
mental, their sensations are invariably physical, 
and the charm of excitement will frequently set 
pain itself at nought, for many a pang is unfelt 
under an influx of agreeable impressions, but with 
its subsidence our tortures are redoubled, and this 
shows that good physical condition is essential to 
the perfect enjoyment of pleasure. Take proper 
oare of yourself, and you will find the world teem- 
ing with delights. The very knowledge that you 
are fulfilling your duty to yourself produces self- 
esteem, which is physically felt in the glow of the 
heart and the thrill of the frame. Self-apprcval 
is a kindred feeling, flowing from the fulfilment of 
duties towards others, and this, too, gives lightness 
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to the step and play to the nerves. Our bodily 
gratifications are in turn communicated to the 
mind, and it is worthy of remark that every phy- 
sical sensation within certain limits is agreeable. 
Warmth, frost, friction, and gentle shock— even 
fatigue — are all pleasurable, and it will thus be 
seen that in gifting us with susceptibilities. Nature 
intended kindly, and had our continual and varied 
enjoyment in view. The very steps we take to 
give ourselves the capability of experiencing the 
benefits of her boon are calculated to afford us a 
foretaste of what is to come ; in resting after fa- 
tigue or nourishing the body; in promoting the 
energies of the functions ; improving the health ; 
and in the promotion of strength and appetite, we 
impart to the entire frame a feeling as delightful 
as the most refined conception can devise; and 
the more we investigate the fact, the more con- 
spicuous it becomes : the more also do we wonder 
at that perversity which occasions men to n^lect 
the means of attaining so much gratification. 
What a sweet thing as slumber! and yet what 
pains are taken to prevent the possibility of a good 
night's sleep, which is not merely a forgetfuhiess 
of the cares of life, but a positive sensation of de- 
light, to which the body cannot be unconscious, 
although insensible to everything else. The power 
of endurance is another of our pleasures, sweetened 
by which labour is an exciting and pleasing occu- 
pation; the mind becomes active over the task, 
and the sinews yield a response that is felt in every 
dancing nerve. What pleasure is also felt in that 
freedom from apprehension which a proper course 
of conduct imparts ! It is apprehension that lurks 
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under every care, and wastes the body as well as 
the brain ; but no sooner is it banished than both 
renew their activity, and a sensation of pleasure 
accompanies us, go where we may. In short, the 
earth is full of the accessions to pleasure. Had 
man been rendered insensible, like stocks and 
stones, it would matter little how he acted, as far 
as this life is concerned ; but when we find that 
everything tends to yield him happiness through 
the medium of pleasurable sensation, it puts us 
out of temper with human nature to see it so 
ingenious in devising pain. 

ExEBCiSE. — This is a physical enjoyment that 
not only conduces to our benefit, but enlivens the 
spirits, and yields corporeal pleasure. What in- 
dolence can ofier in exchange I cannot conceive, 
unless lassitude and aching bones are pleasant. 
For my own part, I find no bliss superior to the 
healthful and moderate exercise of the limbs in 
alternation with that of the mental powers. Its 
results alone would be worth the endurance of pain, 
for it g^ves health to the invalid, strength to the 
weakly, power to the capacities, permanence to 
youth, freshness to beauty, and duration to life. 
But nature will not permit the fulfilment of any 
duty to infiict pain ; she has consequently rendered 
exercise one of the chief pleasures to live for, and 
made it the parent of a host of others. What 
would be the condition of man were his feet rooted 
to the ground, and the powers of locomotion denied 
him ? But if evidence be needed of the delights 
of exercise, look into the playground of a school — 
peep into the gymnasium and cricket-ground — 
follow the pedestrian in his excursions, or the 
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equestrian in his joyous bursts oyer a country. 
Or, if these things are too vulgar, repair to the 
ball-room, and view the brightened eyes and ani- 
mated cheeks, which attest beyond the power of 
contradiction that exercise is an accessory to phy- 
sical happiness, and one more evidence that every 
capability adds to the sum of terrestrial enjoyments. 
Cleanliness. — The most ingenious method 
that can be devised of destroying the susceptibili- 
ties to all physical gratifications is to deaden and 
choke up the orifices of the skin, the most sensitive 
part of the body. To effect this, care should be 
taken to preserve a good coat of dirt over its sur- 
face so as to bar the egress of perspiration, and 
those prejudicial secretions which nature is in the 
habit of casting out through the superficies of our 
bodies. The result will only be a hardened skin 
and the dethronement of feeling from its seat, ac- 
companied by feverishness, the corruption of the 
juices, and the relaxation of the powers. To 
many all this is doubtless highly agreeable, other- 
wise the atmosphere would not be tainted, and the 
sight annoyed with the number of filthy carcases 
which we encounter at every turn. To such per- 
sons disease and want of sleep, with the loss of 
appetite and an insensibility to all physical happi- 
ness, must be highly agreeable. But perhaps they 
have a notion that dirt is unavoidable to their condi- 
tion or occupation ; that there is no remedy for 
the visitations of ill-health and discomfort under 
which they labour ; and that what they endure is 
a natural infliction to add a proof that life is full of 
nothing but evil, and to prevent the bulk of man- 
kind from experiencing what few enjoyments there 
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may be in existence. This must be a prevailing 
impression, otherwise the remedy would haye been 
long since sought. But be the notion what it may, 
it is high time to bring the truth to light. Dirt is 
a foul and loathesome curse inflicted upon mankind 
by themselves ; whilst cleanliness is a state of 
happiness in itself so extatic, eyen as it physically 
affects us only, that its potency appears to extend 
to inanimate as well as to animate nature. It is 
at all eyents shared with the human race by the 
lower animals, and he must be worse than a brute 
who is incapable of participating in the priyrlege. 
There are many persons who, during the process 
of ablution, cannot refrain from laughing, and 
when it is oyer, will sing all the time they are at- 
tiring themselves. A purified skin is more physi- 
cally pleasant than even a gratified palate ; it dis- 
seminates a delightful sensation throughout the 
skin ; adds to the comeliness, and confirms the 
health, each of which is a distinct enjoyment ; and 
consequently the fact is again proven, again en- 
forced, that nature intended us to be happy, and 
has placed the means within the range of our 
duties. 

Coal-heavers, sweeps, scavengers, and others 
pursuing uncleanly occupations, are in the habit of 
arguing that soap and water would be thrown 
away upon them, as the first result of going to 
work in the morning would be the contraction of a 
fresh coat of soil as thick and injurious as the one 
they had washed away, and that, consequently, the 
usual benefits of cleanliness could not accrue. 
They forget, however, that the main object to be 
regarded is not merely the removal of earthy and 
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other particles, but of those oft-mentioned secre- 
tions which return into the system when not car- 
ried away, and that the instantaneous effect of 
cleansing the pores is to give admission to a cur- 
rent of the atmosphere sufficient for all beneficial 
purposes during the hours of labour. A second 
washing after work renews the healthy action, re- 
vives the frame, and gives a zest to the evening's 
enjoyments. A final argument in favour of clean- 
liness is, that fresh dirt has a less unwholesome 
effect until it commingles with the perspiration. 
Many, after bathing, rub their persons with clay, 
earth, or sand, to reap this benefit in full, and then 
take another dip to restore cleanliness. 

Sea bathing is a felicity tbat ranks higher than 
any of the mere amusements of Ufe, and confers 
the blessings of health with talismanic potency. 
Of the medicinal properties of salt water I have 
spoken in another part of this work, but the repe- 
tition vnll be forgiven when my anxiety to im- 
press the reader with the great moral of existence 
is taken into account — namely ^ that our duties are 
our privileges, and that the things which enable us 
to live are the ef^ayments we are to live for. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

MENTAL HAPPINESS. 

Happiness. — ^Liaghter — Song — Wit — Dancing — Indul- 
gence of the Affections — ^Absence of Care — Contemplation 
of Worth — ^Mirth and Merriment — Gratitude — ^Alleviation 
of Anxiety — Gratified Hopes. Jot. — ^Triumph — Good 
News — Consummation of a Cherished Object — Elation — 
Delightful Surprise — InstinctiTe Impulses of the Heart — 
The Sudden Reception of Pleasure — ^Pride — Success. 
Music. — ^A Charming Impression of all the Passions — 
Piety — ^Patriotism — Loyalty — Courage and High Daring — 
Inspiration. Literature. — Religion — Knowledge — 
Wisdom — Learning — Judgment — Improvement — Imagi- 
nation — Relaxation — Recreation — Reflection — Increase 
of Liberality — Decrease of Prejudice — ^The Proper Esti- 
mation of Man. Travel. — (Migration) — ^Liberality — 
Change of Scene — Stirring Adventures — Beautiful 
Scenery — Enlarged Ideas — Knowledge — ^Fame — Correct 
Views — ^Authority — Respect — ^Position in Society. 

Happiness, as an abstract feeling, is the pleasure 
of the mind as well as a mixed physical sensation, 
and, consequently, is a specific as well as a generic 
term. Had the joys of existence consisted exclu- 
sively in its duties, the inactive and incompetent 
would have had cause of complaint, as they must 
have been excluded from a share in the general 
enjoyment ; but Providence, in the profusion of its 
bounty, has given us delights which are not de- 
voted to the gratification of the physique^ and are 
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consequently independent of condition of body, 
which, in many instances, becomes insensible to 
feeling when the mind and soul are in high excite- 
ikient. As far as they go, we have seen that the 
enaction of everything essential to health and 
longevity affords us physical pleasure ; it now re* 
mains to prove the assertion already made, that the 
proper exercise of the spiritual functions steps in 
advance of personal habits, and produces mental 
happiness even to persons without sight, hearing, 
or physical sensibility. I commence with the sen- 
sation termed happiness, because happiness here 
and hereafter is the chief thing lived for, and infi- 
nitely beyond the bodily gratifications comprised in 
the more limited signification awarded to the word 
pleasure^ 

Happiness depends upon mental condition. 
Physical condition yields us pleasur&^-^mentBl con- 
dition yields us happiness. Were happiness de- 
pendent upon external circumstances, wealth would 
decide the fate of individuals, and the rich would 
be happy and the poor miserable. Fortunately it 
is not so ; there is more *' happiness " among the 
middle and lower classes than in the upper ranks. 
Let us, therefore, inquire into the mental conditions 
most conducive to this remarkable result. 

One of the best things to make a man feel happy 
is a hearty laugh. Now, before a man can laugh, 
his senses must receive a most agreeable impres- 
sion, accompanied by a sudden attack on his ideas 
of humour and wit ; these put the voltaic battery 
of mirth into action, and the consequence is, a suc- 
cession of delightful shocks, which stir soul and 
body into wholesome convulsion, and shake out all 
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the inertia of mind and frame. But laughter is 
not fashionable. Exactly so ; and that is the 
reason why fashionable folks are less happy than 
their less exalted neighbours. The crusade against 
laughter by wealth is eyen more absurd than that 
against cleanliness by poverty. Each vote a posi- 
tive good to be unbecoming their condition, and 
thus lose its benefits. Wise men are the gainers, 
for the fact furnishes them with an additional laugh. 
That risibility depends upon disposition, and not 
upon the nature of occurrences, is evinced by the 
fkct that Democritus and Heraclitus laughed and 
cried at the same events ; the former outUving the 
latter by nearly half a century. 

Song. — This, like laughter, is an expression of 
happiness. The possession of its powers is in 
itself a happiness, as is likewise the exercise of 
those powers ; whilst a reciprocal exertion in others 
produces a similar feeling : so that song not only 
gives but expresses and reflects enjoyment, and 
consequently extends its charms to the ungifted. 
One more proof that happiness was meant to be 
universal. 

Wit is another producer and imparter of happi- 
ness, bestowed upon us by nature to add to the 
attractions of life. Its cultivation is delightful, and 
its effects charming. It gives play to the fancy 
and awakens good humour. It adds likewise to 
cheerfulness, and is creative of none but pleasant 
feelings. 

Dancing has been already described as a physical 
enjoyment, and, as such, an abettor of health ; but 
its effects are also mental, and therefore add to 
happiness in a dual capacity. Some people never 
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dance, and, not having experienced the capabilities 
of harmonious movement to uplift the soul, cannot 
appreciate them. But would such only try the ex- 
periment, we should soon find the whole world 
advocating its philosophy. The operation of danc- 
ing upon the mind is to occasion an agreeable ex- 
citement of the nerves and animal spirits, accom- 
panied by a rapid transition of ideas. 

The indulgence of the affections is another mode 
of engendering happiness. Affection is a prefer- 
ence for one thing over another ; and the expression 
of that partiality must always be pleasant, as it 
can only be betokened when the object is in our 
presence. Had nature confined affection to the 
feeling of self-love, she would have intended all 
the miseries of selfishness ; but by extending the 
sentiment, and rendering its influence over the mind 
a means of producing new gratifications, she gave 
another illustration of the fact, that happiness is 
the grand object of existence. The operation of 
affection is to restrain within due limits our aspira- 
tions after unknown joys, and fix our liking upon 
those within our reach. 

Absence of care. This is an active condition of 
happiness ; in like manner as absence of pain is an 
active condition of pleasure. To be happy it is not 
necessary to be always transported, as is evinced 
by the superiority of domestic peace over every 
other joy in the bright list of human advantages ; 
and hence, even the humblest who are placed 
farthest from the reach of exciting pleasures, may 
yet, in the banishment of anxiety and disquietude, 
produce a state of mind quite as exhilarating as the 
most extatic bursts of rapture. The presence of 

p 2 
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care suppresses all pleasurable emotions; its absence 
leaves them plenty of play-room, and gives a holi* 
day to the mind : a result that would not have been 
decreed had Nature intended us to have been 
miserable. 

Contemplation of worth. Another addition to 
the retinue of abstract happiness ! An envious 
man has no notion of this joy ; but he is not one 
of Nature's legitimate children. Her true-bom 
sons claim every tittle of her inheritance, and will 
not rest satisfied without the enjoyment of all the 
happiness she has bequeathed them. Hence no- 
thing can persuade them to part with liberality 
of spirit— -which admits others to a participation 
of those enjoyments that envy would selfishly 
engross. If to enjoy alone be happiness, how 
much more happy must enjoyment in company 
render us ! Yet the simple world shuts its eyes to 
the fact, and, by refusing countenance to merit, 
sacrifices an amount of gratification that in itself 
would render life delightful. The proper con- 
templation of worth fills us with admiration, and 
admiration is always one of the sensations of hap- 
piness. 

Mirth and Merriment. These agreeable sensa- 
tions have the same effect in yielding us happiness 
as laughter, which they often provoke ; and con- 
sequently it is unnecessary to go into detail upon 
the subject. Mirth is the gaiety of the soul; 
merriment that of fancy : the one a sensation from 
within, the other a creation from without; and no 
sooner is the first engendered in yourself, than you 
become enabled to promote the second among 
others. He is a wise man, therefore^ who beguiles 
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US of our smiles, and one who understands the 
pleasantest manner of administering a dose of 
happiness. 

Gratitude. The expression of gratitude is a 
renewal of the feelings which called it forth, and 
as we never feel grateful for the infliction of un- 
happiness, we must assume that the original feeling 
was a pleasant one, and consequently its re-pro- 
duction must be pleasant also. Thus the very 
course of conduct best calculated to render men 
willing to serve us turns out to be the one most 
agreeable to ourselves. What, then, can be the 
motive for ingratitude ? I defy the most ungrate- 
ful of men to answer ? 

Another sensation and cause of specific happi- 
ness is the alleviation of anxiety. Had pain been 
the common lot, Nature could not have devised 
a more certain method of inflicting it than by 
the visitation of that reptile to the senses; but 
she has proved the contrary by permitting its 
alleviation, and rendering that alleviation an 
enjoyment and a feeling to be lived for. I am 
multiplying instances and reiterating remarks; 
but I shall continue to do so until I have thoroughly 
justified the Creator from the imputation cast upon 
Him by wrong doers, and rendered it apparent to 
all that there is a resource from every evil, and 
that our true destiny on earth is the enjoyment of 
good. 

Gratified Hope forms another of the innumerable 
sources of happiness, which, like the absence of 
care and the alleviation of anxiety, mounts into 
enthusiasm, and blesses him that bestows and him 
who receives. No consideration can offer stronger 

p 3 
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inducement to the exercise of acts by which hope 
is realised, nor give stronger proof of the diversity 
of means by which happiness is attainable. 

Joy. This is a sensation of a distinctive charac- 
ter peculiar to itself, and therefore claims to be a 
generic term comprising several species. It dif* 
fers from simple happiness because it is an 
agitation; is sudden, and usually accompanied 
by an emotion akin to astonishment. It soars 
infinitely above mere merriment, yet frequently 
expresses itself in laughter. Its visits are not 
lasting, but it always leaves us in the care of hap- 
piness, who sometimes continues for a long period 
to commemorate the appearance of so illustrious a 
guest. A feeling so ravishing would be rare also, 
were it not that it possesses so many facilities of 
approach that it often comes when least expected. 
In a happy home joy is not only a visitor but a 
tenant, and during a pleasant walk it is an un<» 
failing companion. 

This sunshine of the soul is brightest and most 
lasting when it beams on the wedded state, and 
every human beiag may experience its favours by 
training the mind to its reception. The various 
shapes it assumes are all entrancing; sometimes it 
comes in the form of triumph, and gladdens while 
it exalts and fills us wiUi exultation. It always 
accompanies the impartment of good news, and 
holds festival over the consummation of a cherished 
object. It is the acting principle of elation, and 
flashes out on every occasion of delightful surprise.. 
On the sudden reception of pleasure it laughs to 
the echoes of the heart, and thrills the soul with a 
melody that is divine, -and no feeling of pardon- 
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able pride, no experience of success, is tinaccom«« 
panied by its effulgent presence. . 

Such are the sources of this transcendant con- 
tributor to mental happiness; and yet the ingenuity 
of man is exercised to choke the streams in every 
direction. What can be the meaning of this ? — ani 
by what besetting prejudice can it be that mor- 
tality thus continues to blight the only flower that 
affords us some notion of an immortal state ? 

Music. This is another generic contribution 
made by Nature to mental happiness; it is usually 
viewed as the gift of art, but the nightingale and 
the hollow reed dispute the assertion. The Creator 
was resolved that one joy at least should be free to 
all, and He filled creation with sounds which no 
ear could escape, and with which none could fail 
to be delighted. Truly did the poet sing when he 
told us that 

** Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.** 

It feeds every description of sentiment, in- 
creases the fervour of every aspiration, and 
conveys to the mind a charming impression of 
all the passions. It enhances the quiet of solitude, 
and enlivens the stir of multitudes; calms and 
excites; imbues with melancholy and fills with 
Joy. It adds to devotional feelings and swells the 
patriotic heart; gives new impulse to loyalty, and 
incites to courage and deeds of daring. Frequently, 
also, it serves to open the teeming brain of genius, 
-and give birth to inspirations, which, but for the 
^thrilling strains of music, might have slumbered on 
simawakened for ever. Such being its effects, the 
cultivator of the art is one who benefits our race, 
.and aids in enforcing upon general attention the 
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multiplicity of the advantages bestowed upon us 
by the Giver of all things. 

LiTEBATXTBE. The pleasures of literature form 
a distinctive class of mental happiness, and con- 
stitutes an item of magnitude in the objects of life. 
Like the others, it is incontestibly a bequest from 
Nature. We ascribe to Cadmus the invention of 
letters, but Nature was beforehand with him two 
thousand years ago; and the first impress of a 
footmark left by man upon the dust was a hierogly- 
phic that bore record to his having passed the 
spot, and constituted the first lettered page in the 
great volume of revealed truth. The wind could 
not sweep across the desert without imprinting the 
fact upon the sand ; nor could any natural change 
take place without a history being left in the 
alphabet of its vestiges. Every natural indication 
is, in fact, a sign or hieroglyphic, and the secrets 
of the past and of the future are as plainly be- 
tokened by the unmistakeable signs of the earth, 
as if printed by man and ranged in a library of 
human construction. 

To accumulate these records and place them 
within the reach of all is consequently not only 
an honourable and a valuable occupation, but one 
that contributes to mental happiness by feeding 
the fancy, exercising the judgment, gratifying 
curiosity, and yielding sensations of a character 
unUke every other feeling of the mind. *' Deep 
Interest" is the title given to these sensations^ but 
something more expressive is required ; something 
that will convey the absorbing, spell-bound species 
of rapture that kindles over the monotonous cha- 
racters of the alphabet, and, while tenaciously 
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clinging there, seems to be taking unbounded 
flight throughout the uniyerse. 

l^e value of literature cannot be questioned ; 
neither can its delights. An illiterate man never 
gathers wisdom in early life, as it can only be con^ 
veyed to him by experience ; but the literate youth 
can accumulate the experience of the wisest and 
best informed in his earliest years, and can start in 
the race of life with a thousand times the other's 
chance of attaining the principal objects of exist-> 
ence. A bulky volume might be filled with the 
pleasures and advantages of literature; which, 
when not pursued with too much intensity, afford 
the same helps to a healthy physical condition, 
a happy mentalisation, and a prolonged life, as do 
all the joys it is our privilege to partake. But the 
fast contracting Umits of this litUe manual will not 
allow room for more than a bare list of the most pro- 
minent of the benefits of literature, which assists to 
implant Religion in the darkened souls of myriads 
ret'iding beyond the pale of civilisation, and instils 
with the same truths successive generations at 
home. It gives impulse to the spread of know* 
ledge, improves wisdom, imparts learning, ripens 
judgment, raises the standard of all our qualities 
and acquirements, gives play to the imagination, 
relaxes and recreates, brightens the reflective 
powers, gives birth to liberality, banishes preju- 
dice, and, by teaching Man his own greatness gives 
him a proper estunation of his fellow creatures. 

Such are the advantages abandoned by the 
ignorant ; such the blessings in store for those who 
would be wise. 

Travel. — Migration, though a physical opera- 
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tion, is another contribution to mental happiness, 
another object to be lived for. Had Nature 
intended us to remain at home, climate, country, 
habits, and produce would have been uniform ; 
but, reserving for us another gratification, added 
to the many already prepared, she diversified the 
earth, and spread it out for us to explore. Of the 
utility of travel but little need be said, as it is 
as obvious as the sun at noon that anything 
enabling man to add to the stock of human know- 
ledge, and collect and connect the records of the 
past, must be of the utmost use. Its effect upon 
the traveller is magical, giving him, as it does, the 
advantage of continual motion, variety of scene, 
the use of free air, and that exhilaration of the mind 
which has such an incredible power in the renova- 
tion of the health and the lengthening of life. 
The enlarged acquaintance with human nature 
acquired in travel has also the effect of giving us 
liberal views. It throws us into the way of stirring 
adventures and beautiful scenery; fills us with 
practical knowledge, opens a pathway to fame, and 
by correcting our views, establishes us as an autho- 
rity, and gives us a position in society that secures 
the homage of respect. 

The time will come when all men will be enabled 
to travel by the aid of improved locomotion. Until 
that period arrives, the admirers of nature will 
find, even in the vicinity of this metropolis, places 
within a two hours* walk or a half hour*8 ride, that 
will vie with some of the loveliest spots across the 
seas ; and though the distance is so trifiing, the 
actual results of extensive travel may be reaped by a 
visit each day to a different place in the vicinity of 
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London. Remember that a few pence will now 
carry you on a steam excursion from London.bridge 
to Fulham, or in an omnibus from the extreme east 
to some delightful village in the west, while the 
Yaxious railways wiU carry you thirty mUes off in 
an hour for any price that best suits your pocket. 
But many are unacquainted with the beautiful 
places which may be visited, with all the advan- 
toges of fine air and fine scenery possessed by 
distant countries. But let him peruse the follow- 
ing list, which I have thrown together at random, 
and visit the places therein named, and he will at 
the end of the twelve months find himself as greatly 
improved in health and happiness as if he had 
traversed Europe. I have tried the experiment 
myself, and the scenes of my drives have been as 
follows ; — 



Woodford 


Norwood 


Hampstead 


High Beach 


Camberwell 


Harrow 


Epping Forest 


Penge Wood 


Dorking 


Wanstead 


Streatham 


Willesden 


Barking 


Richmond 


Twickenham 


Blackheath 


Acton 


Kingston 


Boreham Wood 


Kilbum 


Primrose-hill 


Greenwich 


Kew 


Regent*s.park 


Charlton 


Bayswater 


Merton 


Shooter's-hill 


Kensington 


Sutton 


Woolwich 


Tooting 


Beulah Spa 


Eltham 


Croydon 


Sidcup 


Edgware 


Epsom 


Hayes 


Elstree 


Finchley 


Bromley 


Stanmore 


Crouch End 


&c., &c., &c. 


Lee 


Winchmore-hill 




Dulwich 


Tottenham 
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In these places are presented the yarieties of 
hill, dale, wood, water, and hamlet, built with 
primitive simplicity, and towns constructed on 
modem principles. A ruin, a cascade, a villa are 
also frequent objects ; and, in short, nothing pos- 
sessed by foreign lands need be cared for by the 
eye or heart while visiting the places I have men- 
tioned. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

MOBAL HAPPINESS. 

Contentment. — ^The Absence of Envy — ^Tranquillity of 
Mind— True Piety— Placid Hopes— Well-governed Dis- 
position — Frugal Appetites — Simple Tastes — Moderate 
Views— Unwillingness to offend — Kindly Feelings to all. 
Friendship. — ^Concord — Peace — Kindly Feeling — ^Social 
Harmony — ^Aid in Trouble — ^Advancement — ^Defence in 
Danger — ^Vindication from Calumny. Love. — Love of 
Occupation — Life — Species — Nature — Virtue — Kin- 
Progeny — ^The Heart's Choice — ^Adoration of the Deity- 
Enthusiasm. C HARiTY. — Magnanimity — Self-Approval 
— Philanthropy — Good Works — Liberality — Humanity 
— Forbearance — Mercy — Forgiveness. Emulation. — ^En* 
terprise — Success — Generous Sentiments — Hope — ^Acti- 
vity. HoFB. — ^Health — Love — Religion — ^Truth — Joy. 

I NOW enter upon the completion of those consi- 
derations which have occupied the second portion 
of this work. It has been shown that every phy- 
sical and mental advantage in life is not only a 
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itiflcation bat an assistance to health and long 
[ife. It now remains for me to close the work by 
pointing out that our moral advantages have the 
same tendency. 

I have endeavoured, and I trust with success, in 
the execution of the important task I have assigned 
myself in these pages, to make one important doc- 
trine manifest — ^namely, that happiness is in our 
own power, and that the steps which lead to hap* 
piness are in themselves pleasant and easy. I 
have shown that every operation conducive to 
physical happiness is far more agreeable than the 
miscalled joys which inflict pain, produce disease, 
and hasten death. I have likewise depicted the 
unspeakable delights which attend the pursuit i)f 
mental happiness; and in now concluding with a 
picture of what may be termed koeal happiness, 
I hope to show that its attainment serves to shed 
additional lustre on the joys already specified. 
The morality of which I speak is not that of creed, 
but of philosophy. I have all along endeavoured 
to make it clear that transgression beyond certain 
limits constitutes evil, and that there is an outlet 
for transgressors in every path, however com* 
mendable, and that excess in enjoyment converts 
the blessing into a curse. But in this respect the 
fulfilment of our moral duties, and the attainment 
of moral happiness, stands aloof from all such con- 
sequences. 7%6 range of true morcdUy has no 
Umit to transffresa. Excess of animal gratifications 
brings Vies, Disease, and Death ; of mental ones. 
Folly, Idiocy, Madness, and Crime ; but no ex- 
tent in the walks of moral happiness can carry us 
astray ; there is always a guiding star to lead us 
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on ; and when we reach what appeared the boun- 
dary new prospects rise before us, brightening as 
we go, until futurity itself bursts upon the sight, 
and shows that the pathway of duty has no termi- 
nation but in a hereafter. What greater induce- 
ment can be offered to our entrance upon a career 
in which we have impunity to go what lengths we 
please, and where we cannot spoil our happiness 
by partaking too much ? 

The phases or conditions of moral happiness are 
Contentment, Friendship, Love, Ghaeity, 
Emulation, and Hope. Conditions better calcu- 
lated for our felicity cannot be conceived, and yet 
it is from the neglect of their exercise that all so- 
cial ill arises. What can mankind be thinking 
about ? 

In conformity with my plan of pointing out the 
advantages of being happy, and the steps to attain 
them, I will now proceed seriatim with the six 
conditions above mentioned. 

Contentment. — " A contented mind is a con^ 
tintud feast ;'' but slavish submission to circum- 
stances is not contentment, nor is the endurance 
of wrong. Man has no right to submit to any evil 
that has its remedy; and such submission, in- 
stead of being contentment, is a display of the 
most culpable cowardice. When the evil is una- 
voidable its proper endurance takes the name of 
fortitude ; but contentment is another thing alto- 
gether. It consists in being satisfied with a small 
share of good^ so long as there is some good to be 
satisfied with ; but when that is not the case folks 

have a right to grumble, and I don't blame them 
for it. 
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A contented man cannot help being happy. He 
does his best — ^makes the most of small results ; 
preserves his cheei fulness under disappointmenc, 
and endeavours each day to repair the mischiefs of 
the day before, and to make the most of whatever 
legacy it bequeathed him. He knows that each 
hour may be his last, and he therefore does all he 
can to enhance its value — tempering his efforts 
with proper resignation to the will of Providence. 

Contentment is to be acquired by a constant in- 
vestigation of the praiseworthy qusilities of human 
nature and its nobler virtues, by which means the 
mind acquires trust and confidence in mankind, 
with a conviction that as good does exist, it must 
emanate from a Being powerful as well as good, 
who has ordered all events for the best. An aux- 
iliary to this is the due .subjection of the passions, 
and a proper conception of the real value of events, 
by which it will be found that much that we desire 
is magnified or valueless, and that most of our 
dreaded evils are without a sting. Now there is 
neither pain nor difficulty in the adoption of these 
opinions; a man, therefore, has only himself to 
blame if he will be discontented. 

The physical advantages of contentment have 
already been specified. Let us now glance at its 
moral and mental benefits. The first on the list 
is the absence of envy, which I have formerly 
shown to be the banishment of an evil, and the re- 
ception of a positive good. Tranquillity of mind 
is a necessary consequence, and also the entertain- 
ment of placid hopes. Piety is another attendant 
upon contentment, inasmuch as no man would be 
satbfied with his condition if he did not believe iu 
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a Disposer of events. Inherent to such a condi- 
tion of mind we may reckon frugality of appetite, 
simplicity of taste, moderation of views, and a 
welUgovemed disposition ; all of which are as es- 
sential to happiness as light is to vision, and con- 
duce to the establishment of kindly feelings towards 
all, and an unwillingness to disturb the tranquillity 
of content by offering offence. 
Fbiendshif :— 

" The gentle offices of patient love, 
Beyond all flattery, and all price above ; 
The mild forbearance of another's fault ; 
The taunting word suppressed as soon as thought; 
On these Heav'n bade the sweets of life depend. 
And crushed ill fortune when it made a friend,'* 

Moore, 

The cultivation of well-assorted fiiendships 
throughout the human family would at once place 
society on a proper footing. The division of our 
race into separate branches renders it impossible 
to entertain the affection of consanguinity for those 
not nearly allied to us ; but nature has given us a 
substitute equally binding, and it is our own fault 
that its links are not carried round the globe^ On 
the private and personal advantages of friendship 
I need not dilate, as even the miserable and the 
bad are acquainted with them ; and if there be a 
human being who can point out the gain of being 
friendless, I will abandon every opinion I have ever 
formed of what is socially beneficial. To true 
friendship we not only are indebted for comfort in 
affliction, aid in trouble, and counsel in dilemcna, 
but valuable advice towards the subjection of evil 
propensities, and encouragement in the develop. 
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ment of our good qualities ; and as true friendship 
never injures, its cultivation cannot be considered 
in any other light than that of a moral duty, as 
well as the enjoyment of an important genus of 
moral happiness. Of its social benefits the posi- 
tion of empires will furnish the best evidence. 
Where friendship exists we see peace, concord, 
and national harmony; where it is wanting we 
have distrust, enmity, and war. Let us, then, en- 
courage the growth of a herb of such balsamic 
qualities. Is it nothing to have a vindicator in 
calumny, a defender in danger, and an inspirer of 
one of the sweetest and gentlest feelings that can 
sway us ? Such a fallacy would not be advocated 
by the basest ; and yet to disturb friendship ap- 
pears to be the chief business of mankind. Let 
this be remedied, and one of the roots of evil will 
be removed. 

Love. — ^The most unbounded proof given us 
by Nature that in fulfilling her behests she meant 
us to be happy may be traced in her infusion of 
this exalted passion into the hxunan heart. Love 
is a moral duty, and yet the most entrancing of 
our feelings. It pays a large instalment of the 
debt due to the whole human race, and concentrates 
upon one the a£fection due to all; so that every 
being who is beloved by another comes in for his 
share of the dearest treasure to be reaped on 
earth. I am of course alluding to the love between 
the sexes, which cannot arise until we attain the 
years of manhood; but Providence, in the largeness 
of His beneficence, has bounteously extended the 
passion, that its ecstacies may be enjoyed by in- 
fancy as well as age. The yearling child feels an 

Q 3 
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equal bounding of the heart towards its parent as 
does the impassioned lover for his mistress. The 
affection of brotherhood is almost as ardent, as ex- 
citing, and as delightful as the most powerful pas- 
sion between the betrothed youth and maiden ; 
whilst the love of progeny and of distant kin is often 
found to surpass any other affection of which the 
heart is capable. To define the sentiment or de- 
scribe the sensation is impossible. Friendship, 
Esteem, Admiration, Joy, and Rapture, all blend 
in its composition, and the frame, mind, and soul 
are alike transported by its effects. 

And are those who are without parents, brethren, 
and child not to be admitted sharers in this hea- 
venly gift of Love ? Not so ; Nature has been 
too mindful of all her children to suffer one heart 
to remain desolate. Every one may find some- 
thing to love; for the feeling extends to things 
inanimate, and even to principles. The love of life 
itself is a rapturous feeling, and ought to absorb 
us in the pursuit of health and virtue. The love 
of occupation unites happiness to labour, and gives 
us that mastery in art which conducts to prospe- 
rity. The love of species enkindles every noble 
quality, and renders man the delighted benefactor 
of his race. The love of virtue leads to the 
practice of its lessons, besides infusing the most 
ineffiible geniality throughout the soul ; and the 
love of nature not only expands the heart, but 
furnishes it with ten thousand objects for its affec- 
tions instead of one. 

The love of the hearths choice is holy fire. The 
moralist, the poet, and the philosopher have des- 
canted upon the theme until imagination itself 
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cannot conjure up anything new to say concerning 
it. There is oidy one feeling more exalted, and 
that is the enthusiasm which towers into adoration 
for the Deity. 

The cultivation of the heautiful feeling of love 
towards all would be to re-model society, and es- 
tablish it on a basis of universal harmony and 
equal advantages. The wise and the good have 
been for centuries endeavouring to bring about 
such an order of things, but will never succeed 
until human nature renders itself worthy of that 
love which philanthropy is so ready to dispense, 
and which by the churlish world is so ungratefully 
rejected. The fault does not exist through any 
scarcity of kindly emotions, for many a neglected 
heart is beaming with love for the whole world—* 
but in the lack of recipients. Men render them- 
selves hateful instead of loveable ; and until they 
leain to prefer true happiness to its counterfeit, 
and adopt habits entitling them to esteem, the 
keystone in the great arch of society will xe« 
main uncemented. 

No desolation can equal that of the heart that 
loves with the consciousness that intemperance or 
disease has placed a ban against the marital tie. 
Conscience may have been punished for the out- 
rage, and repentance have atoned for its excesses ; 
but the humiUating effects remain to cry shame 
upon manhood, and to forbid the erring one from 
entering a fane where purity of mind and frame 
are as imperatively demanded as strength of affec- 
tion. 1 have entered deeply into this subject in 
my work on Self-Preservation, where it will be 
found that the physician alone can prove of efficacy 
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on such melancholy occasions. Indeed, were the 
importance of matrimony righUy considered, no 
man would undertake its obligations without first 
consulting a duly qualified member of the medical 
profession. 

Charitt.—- This is another class of human 
feeling possessing the divine attribute of re- 
flecting on the bestower the happiness he bestows. 
It is the most unselfish of all the operations of the 
soul which sway humanity, and its exercise does 
more to ennoble a man in the eyes of his race, than 
the achievement of a victory on the field of battle. 
I do not speak of mere alms, giving, but of the 
charity that relieves and hides the consequences of 
mistake and frailty ; of the magnanimous philan- 
thropy that adds to mere pecuniary liberality and 
good works, the healing and exalting exercise of 
forbearance, mercy, and forgiveness. Could the 
revengeful but once experience the felicity of thus 
acting, and the sensations of self-approval which 
accompany it, they would at once discover Charity 
to be a moral happiness as well as a moral good ; 
and that repining man receives far more from 
nature entitling her to his gratitude than his com- 
plaints. 

Emulation. — It is a duty to emulate all good 
actions, and a happiness to fulfil that duty. Its 
benefits are not understood by all, but a few words 
will enlighten the most ignorant upon the subject. 
Emulation is not rivalry with the intention of 
snatching advantage from others, but a gratifying 
attempt to equal something that has excited ad- 
miration or esteem. Thus the emulous man who 
is earnest in his emulation is sure to be a gainer in 
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the achievement of success, without detraction 
from what is enjoyed hy others, and he may conse- 
quently gain health, heauty, strength, talents, hap- 
piness, and other valuable acquirements, at the 
expense of no one but himself. On this subject 
litUe more need be said. The enterprising man 
who is desirous of success; of entertaining and 
excitiog generous sentiments ; of cultivating 
the constant presence of hope in his heart, and 
preserving his physical and mental activities in 
healthy play, will never look upon what is good 
without endeavouring to participate in its enjoy- 
ment, and seldom feul in gaining the advantage he 
seeks. When disappointment does arise, he has 
still the resource on which I have already dilated— 
namely, the sweet consolations of contentment. 

Hope.— The last theme of my panegyrics, like 
the final treasure in the heathen myth, is Hope, 
which forms the foundation of mental happiness and 
moral good, while it brightens those intervals 
between our projects and their results which would 
otherwise be unproductive of any sensation but 
anxiety. Like all our other pleasures, its enjoy- 
ment is commendable in every point of view, and 
conduces to health, good conduct, long life, and 
happiness. My previous remarks upon this sub- 
ject have already unfolded the chief advantages of 
Hope ; but I cannot forbear enforcing, by repeti- 
tion in this place, a few of its leading recommenda- 
tions. 

The sensation of Hope is almost indescribable. 
It affects the mind as music does the nerves, and 
at one time elates and at another tranquillises. It 
is blended with enough of uncertainty to keep 
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many inteiesting phenomena alive in the mind; 
i^uch as curiosity, doubt, foresight, and others, 
which all operate with a pleasurable effect under 
the spells of Hope, although in a mind presided 
over by anxiety, they would be productive of every 
harrowing feeling connected with despair. Thus 
it is wise to encourage a hopefulness of disposition, 
if only for the sake of blunting the stings of other 
sensations. But Hope does more ; it lessens our 
fatigues ; it lightens out labours, and shortens the 
periods of uncertainty ; adding to existence many 
a day of happiness that otherwise would be a day 
of gloom. Hope encourages every commendable 
impulse; it strengthens resolution and fortitude, 
and sharpens industry, enterprise, and emulation. 
It is the comforter of affliction, and the soother of 
pain. It is a sweet delusion, that promises joys 
where they do not exist, and, by leading us to con- 
template in anticipation the presence of the enjoy- 
ment, frequently leads us to the indulgence of a 
greater amount of gratification than would have 
been yielded by the expected pleasure itself. The 
inverse of this is experienced under the effects of 
anxiety, which predicts misfortunes as Hope does 
blessings, and frequently occasions more real pain 
than the evil anticipated, were it to arise ; for in 
nine cases out of ten our fears either exaggerate a 
coming danger or outstrip reality altogether. In 
these instances we create evil, and by our culpable 
misgivings produce an amount of misery Provi- 
dence never intended us to endure. But, if we 
must cheat ourselves, how much better and wiser 
would it be to do so in the most agreeable manner, 
by the anticipation of good instead of evil. The 

Q 2 
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good may not arrive, but we enjoy the prospect' 
nevertheless. 

Hope is the support of health, love, religion, 
faith, and joy; which form the most valuable 
benefits of existence, and consequently nothing is 
more disparaged by the enemies of human felicity, 
who by turns treat it with ridicule and acrimony. 
But let the hopeful hope on ! Even with the cer- 
tainty of calamity it is possible to rely upon a 
higher Power to avert it ; and when that Power 
thinks fit to make its decrees in opposition to our 
wishes, we have only to change Hope into Con- 
tentment and Resignation to quell the outbreak of 
sorrow, and preserve our tranquillity unruffled by 
whatever disappointment may occur. 

My task is now completed. I have endeavoured 
to show that our duties, our joys, and our virtues 
are the same, and that health, happiness, intellec- 
tual capacity, and morality are of easy acquire- 
ment, and more advantageous in every point of 
view than the pernicious substitutes sidopted by 
mankind. Medicine dictates all the maxims of 
theology and philosophy without the leaven of 
sectarianism or error, and therefore to the physi- 
cian may man safely entrust his guidance. It 
is a solemn reflection, that the physician, the 
philanthropist, and the philosopher have alike 
been compelled for ages to implore the human 
race to be happy, as if they petitioned for 
some benefit for themselves, and that they have so 
long represented in vain that the elements of 
perfect happiness exist on the face of the earth, 
and only require attention to minutiee for their 
amalgamation and enjoyment. In vain has this 
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been repeated over and over agauw-in vain has it 
been shown that to be good is more pleasant than to 
be bad ; that health is better than disease, pleasure 
preferable to pain, and a long happy life superior 
to a short one, however tumultuous the false plea- 
sures in which it is wasted. 

In vain have the means for attaining moral and 
physical health and enjoyment been unfolded a 
thousand times, and their practicability not only 
enforced, but proved to be easier and more pleasant 
of attainment than the measures adopted in pursuit 
of unreal joys : man still turns a deaf ear to every 
syllable, and blindly, foolishly, and wickedly 
prefers depravity and care to the highest transports 
of bliss. Did this perversity only display itself in 
the ranks of ignorance and poverty, we might 
ascribe the cause to the fruitful source of many 
other evils; but from the slave to the emperor we 
find the same stubborn disposition to sacrifice 
everything sterling to the momentary gratification 
of an impulse, however unwise or degenerate. The 
question, then, arises. ** How is this? Why is 
the good that exists for one enjoyment treated 
with neglect, and our own condition, spiritual, 
mental, and physical, debased instead of being as 
they might, strengthened, improved, and pre- 
longed?'* The answer shall close my volume. 
Mas wants discipline. It is discipline that 
makes an army move in concert and conducts it 
to victory. It is discipline that produces harmony 
and perfection in every art. Discipline produces 
the regularity we witness in the dramas of the 
mimic scene, and yet this discipline is utterly 
overlooked in the wide theatre of existence. For 
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the hireling*s wages a man will submit to coercion, 
restraint, pain, and every species of t3n^nny, but 
where the interests of body, mind, and soul are 
combined, he is fretful at the slightest effort to 
guide his thoughts and actions in a course opposed 
to that he has been accustomed to indulge in. 
Dictation to him appears bondage, and it remains 
for some enlightened man to point out how the 
required discipline can be enforced without des- 
potism; how its expediency and efEcacy can be 
proved without affront to prejudice, and by what 
other measures the human family can, despite 
itself, be constrained to become Good, Wise, 
Healthy, Long-lited, and Happy. 

In the meanwhile, individuals who would antici- 
pate the happy future we seek and recommend, 
and secure the advantages pointed out in this little 
volume, are advised to acquaint themselves with 
the essay so often referred to, entitled " Self Pre^ 
servation ;" which will be found an essential sequel 
to the information herein contained, particularly 
to persons entertaining secret doubts of their phy- 
sical condition, and who are conscious of having 
hazarded the health, happiness, and privileges to 
Avhich every human being is entitled. To such 
" The Science of Life " is the stepping stone to 
the more extended inquiries so essential to their 
state, and which, in that work, are duly investi- 
gated. It may be had of the publishers of this 
book, and will be found of equal value to all 
classes of society, in all instances where infringe- 
ments upon the laws of regularity have marred the 
tenor of a tranquil way. 

Reader, farewell. The Science of Life has 
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been developed for your information, and the world 
is before you with all its joys and advantages. On 
yourself it depends whether you shall only feel the 
few thorns with which they are intersected, or revel 
in the unalloyed enjoyment of their flowers. 
Hearken, then, to the voice of instruction ; submit 
but to the same discipline you would cheerfully 
encounter in the cultivation of a simple accomplish- 
ment ; seek solid pleasures with but half the zest 
and avidity with which you pursue those that are 
meretricious, and an enlightened mind, a clear 
conscience, a wholesome frame, and a happy 
career, will reward your perseverance, and prove 
the brightener of your entire existence. 
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